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My Writers Reach 
Big Magazines 


LAST WEEK Miss Betty Wallace sold to LIBERTY a story, "There's No 
Romance In Flying," written in collaboration with me. 
Miss Virginia Bird, whom | am helping, within the last few days sold a story 
to SCRIBNER'S, this following her sale three weeks ago to HARPER'S BAZAAR. 
| have recently sold clients' stories to MANUSCRIPT, Street and Smith, 
United Features and McClure Newspaper syndicates. | help my beginners sell 
first to the less exacting markets and then, when they have proved their powers, 
| push them into the important | | 
The names ers (and rs too) who have been trained by me in 
of American 


SELLING TALK 

he pulps and if 

g for can be 

-time editorial 

a knowledge of the 

an understanding of 

ers thems (5) sheer skill from 

unarrived ors to self-discovery. you wish such help, 
-up to 1 thousand words—together with an outline of 


y 


your iterery history and all the questions you wish. 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


MY METHODS are described in a pamphlet called “How | Work with 
Writers." It is yours for the asking. In it you'll find answers to questions 
I'll tell you what | can do for you—and 


usually asked by writers in trouble. 
what | cannot do. 

My criticism rate: Five dollars for any single manuscript up to 10,000 
words and a dollar a thousand words above that. If you have questions to ask 
I'll answer them in a friendly, personal letter. 

THE BLUE PENCIL: If you wish to receive my own monthly bulletin for 
learning writers, send one dollar for a year's subscription (twelve issues); single 
copies, fifteen cents. In each issue is the chapter of an organized study of the 
short story of today as well as articles by successful writers, marketing tips, 
and editorial gossip. No ballyhoo or nursery stories for hopeless scribblers. 

RESIDENT INSTRUCTION: Writers living in or near New York will on 
request be furnished information about lecture and personal conference groups 
conducted at the address below. My telephone is VAnderbilt 3-1245. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


342 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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You might just as well throw it into 
the basket yourself ... as to send in 
poorly typed or carelessly written 
manuscript. At least that’s what 
most editors would like you to be- 
lieve. An exaggeration—Yes! But 
it’s certainly true that illegible, hard- 
to-read copy does not put the very 
man you'd like to please in a recep- 
tive mood. So why not cooperate? 
Especially since you can own a New 
DeLuxe Royal Portable for only a 
few cents a day. Actually, the New 
Royal will make all the difference in 
the world. It’s smooth and steady... 
easy to use, fast, convenient. You'll 
think better . . . you'll write better 
and, we believe, more profitably. 


With Royal’s exclusive Touch Con- 
trol, the New Royal Portable is 
adaptable to your exact finger pres- 
sure. Many other improvements 
exclusive with Royal. 


NEW ROYAL DELUXE PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


The Finest Money Can Buy—And It Costs—Not $75, Not $69.50—Only $62.50! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. WD136, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me information on dealer’s plan of 
payments, also catalog of Royal’s complete line 
of portables. 


The Writer’s Di 


Street 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


est, 
$2.00 the year. VoL 16. No. 1. Entered as second class matter, Apri] 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








Sells two more stories . . 


“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two 
more stories. One of these was 
to Blue Book; the other to True 
Detective Mysteries. I feel quite 
encouraged, for I consider both 
these magazines a step in advance 


of the ones I have sold to for- 
merly.”” 

DARRELL E, JorDAN, 
P, O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


What makes 


a SALABLE Story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural- born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. “Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “salable 
stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening ) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a 
course of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method is to start and keep 
you writing in your own home on your own time. Your 
work is watched, edited and guided just as if you were 
working for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge of your instruc- 
tion. Working on definite assignments talking things 
over (by mail) with old-timers trying, ——— 
succeeding . writing, writing, writing . 
soon finds himself and his confidence through the N “<1 7: 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 
ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for 
the training you need. Send in the coupon and get it. 
Fill out and return it to us. Our editors will analyze it 





for you and tell you exactly what it shows. It’s free; 
there’s no obligation. Send the coupon now. Newspaper 


Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—December. 
Mr. } 

Mrs. t Sata eal matceeiaie oan c ail d GL nnbalk haeiied al eelahe 
Miss j 

NN Tha Sieh hah ca tata e eh Dhiba 6 hake eer Oe RE REaS 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 


call on you.) 7L225 
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The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinion of Writer’s Digest. 









































Sir: 

After reading Schnurmacher’s fascinating ac- 
count of his Ethiopian experiences and his opin- 
ionated remarks on the question involved, I must 
confess to being in favor of editorial check-reins 
on the reporter in the field. The newshawk may 
be honest enough, but the smoke and excitement of 
the local scene make him liable to myopia. 


About twenty years ago, here on the Mexican 
border, marauders almost weekly would dash up 
from below the line committing atrocities as black 
as those charged against the Ethiopians, with the 
one exception of trafficking in slaves. Most of us, 
sleeping and working with firearms within reach, 
had Schnurmacher’s point of view, impatiently 
demanding that the government go down and take 
the irresponsible little republic “before breakfast” 
and make the rascals behave. Yet today I think 
the opinion is nearly unanimous that the “watchful 
waiting” of those in high places was the more 
sensible policy. 


We are asked to believe, because Mr. Schnur- 
macher has seen them with his own eyes, that it 
is the Ethiopian dog fleas—who by jumping over 
onto the Italian canine—are the real cause of 
Mussolini’s invasion of Abyssinia. 


It is hard to accept the idea that Italy’s mighty 
navy has been so hastily constructed just to whip 
the Blacks in those African hills. Both countries 
had agreed to arbitrate through the League of 
Nations. But rather than making timely presenta- 
tion of the wrongs suffered, Mussolini seems to 
have preferred collecting a tableful of “exhibits” 
for his forthcoming argumentation. 


Ostensibly, the Great Seizer is using the Ethio- 
pian outrages mainly as an excuse for aiming a 
nasty punch to the midriff of the British Lion. 
And most of our misguided editors, apprehensive 
of an impending imperialistic struggle, are un- 
doubtedly taking sides. That wonder of all ages, 
the present British Empire, is making a fair bid 
towards unifying the human race by one language 
and a workable similarity in laws and ideals. -The 
forces now threatening this momentous enterprise 
seem to embody far more than mere Italian Fas- 
cism. Admitting that Italy has contributed much 
to civilization, America nevertheless must look the 
future squarely in the eye—and choose. 


Let our knights of the pen, free-lancing or other- 
wise, become aware of the deep-lying issues, lest 
they unwittingly array themselves against true 
progress. 

GuSTEN JUNGREN, 


San Benito, Texas. 
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SALE TO DIME MYSTERY 
Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

The thought never once occurred 
to me that you were sending back 
CURSED WITH LEAD with the in- 
formation it had been sold and re- 
quired some changes, much less the 
possibility that RAW MEAT had 
been sold and delivered. I was never 
more perfectly primed for a pleasant 


surprise. 
John B. Mathews. 


FORTY-ONE REJECTS 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 


Saw the postman arrive this morn- 
ing and I was afraid. Usually it’s only 
bills. Instead, the magic Blassingame 
touch spilled a fat little check into 
my lap. 

It’s nothing short of miraculous that 
in the short space of time in which 
we have worked together you could 
take a discouraged, hopelessly bun- 
gling would-be like myself and have 
him selling. Don’t know whether I 
ever told you I had forty-one rejects 
before I came to you. 

William H. Barrett. 


HELPING AMATEURS! 
Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

Many thanks for your good letter 
telling me that SECRET AGENT X 
was buying my story, The Stalking 
Satan. When it comes to taking a 
rank amateur in the fiction business 
and showing him how to write stories 
that will sell, you’re the tops. 

Vaughn Bryant. 


‘The Daily Mail 


SECOND SALE 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

What a lucky day for me when I 
first sent you one of my little yarns. 
To say “thank you” is altogether in- 
adequate. You are certainly doing 
things for me. To receive my second 
check on the day my first story ap- 
pears on the newsstands was such a 


thrill. Stella Spencer. 


CRITICISM BRINGS CHECK 
Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

Yesterday I received an acceptance 
and check for the story which you 
criticized in August. One revision in 
the light of your criticism was all that 
was necessary to sell the first story I 
submitted in the commercial field. 
Your professional help was the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 


Cordially, 
Malcolm E. Horner. 


WORKED WITH OTHER AGENTS 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

Well, thanks, thanx and thanques! 
For the check for MURDER AT 
MESQUITE. I certainly appreciate 
what you’ve done for me in this writ- 
ing business. I’ve worked with lots 
of agents, but you’ve shown me more 
about the writing of saleable stories 
than all the rest of them put together. 
Any one planning to make a living 
in the writing game would do well to 
hook up with you. 


Everett M. Webber. 



































The above letters are only a few of many. During October I sent out 
63 checks to authors. What about you? Do you want to sell? If so, why 
not try the method the above writers tried—line up with Blassingame. The 
best way to start is to send me a manuscript for criticism. Fees: $3 for 
less than 2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand for 
5000 to 10,000 words; special rates on novelettes and novels. 

If you want a valuable booklet on the technique of today’s fiction, 


enclose a 3-cent stamp and ask for SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


550 Riverside Drive New York City 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN MORE THAN A SCORE OF LITERARY, 
ILLUSTRATED AND ALL FICTION MAGAZINES 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 









4 Writer’s Dicest 


“I'm absolutely 


Flabbergasted 


. . - at the size of the check just received," 
writes Pearl Dawson of Georgia, one of our 
newer clients. "I hadn't dared hope that you 
could persuade Mr.— to 
buy those shorts, because 
they had been written a 
year or more ago.” (This 
check covered four stories 
we had just placed for 
the writer.) 


From California, Kenneth A. 
Nelson, another new client, 
writes enthusiastically: "With- 
in four weeks you had sold to 
an established national maga- 
zine both of the first two stories 
1 sent you. Especially com- 
mendable is the promptness 
with which you report. An- 
other agent, over a period of three years, never made 
a single sale for me. You people have made two sales 


” 


within our first month together! 





It may pay YOU, as it has paid these successful 
writers, to devote yourself to writing—and to leave 
all your marketing problems to us. This Christmas 
month is a good time to begin. We have no courses 
or collaborations to sell; our individualized criticisms 
—which enable our authors to appear in such maga- 


zines as FORUM, ESQUIRE, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, LIBERTY, COSMOPOLITAN, AMERICAN 
MERCURY, LEISURE, ARGOSY, ALL STORY, 


SNAPPY, THRILLING DETECTIVE, etc.—are available 
for YOU. They account for a good percentage of 
our sales. Resubmission is free—always; and from 
our 10% sales commission, American and foreign, 


we refund your NOMINAL CRITICISM FEES. 


Rates: On all stories, articles, books and plays, $! 
for each 2,000 words or fraction thereof up to 6,000 
words, 50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you ever pay—cover 
the exhaustive criticism and marketing service upon 
which our agency has established its reputation. 


Send your manuscripts now or write for fuller 
information. 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 

Your article on Ethiopia is both a compliment 
to yourself and a condemnation of the reading 
public. During the late Manchukuo dusting I was 
in Ethiopia in the interior on a mining exploration 
trip that fizzled out through sickness of two leaders, 
and the lack of information of the rest of us. Every 
fact that Schnurmacher brings forth was existent 
then, and more so; and further every fact he 
brought out had already been published even at 
that date. There is not a new fact in his entire 
article. 

Possibly I am crediting you with too much in- 
telligence, but I assume you knew al] of Schnur- 
macher’s article was old stuff. Therefore. I imag- 
ine the only reason you published it was because 
you guessed your reading public, along with every 
other magazine’s reading public didn’t know a 
whoop about the subject. I note some other maga- 
zines including Time have caught up with the 
facts which have been available for thirty years in 
bound books, and published reports of expeditions. 

Writer’s Dicest led the van of the publica- 
tions who rediscovered Ethiopia at Lord knows 
how much a word when all the data was avail- 
able in bound reports. 

The newspapers in your country all follow the 
piper. England is at her old game, God bless her, 
of making her cause the world’s cause. All the 
key press association men know Selassie wanted a 
scrap, know Ethiopia is a hell hole that needs 
cleaning by Italy or somebody, and know that 
in order to save herself in 1960, England is willing 
to get the world in a mess today. 

Evan D’Etrnon, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 





Sir: 
After reading your reputed “uncensored” exposé 

of things Ethiopian, permit me to say that the only 

thing exposed is the author, Mr. Schnurmacher. 

As an old time war correspondent, who has not 
missed a major engagement since the Spanish war, 
I wish to lodge a protest against the insinuation 
of your free lance writer that the newspaper re- 
porters who have visited Ethiopia before the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict have been so dumb as 
to refrain from writing about slavery, flogging, 
hangings, and other things that he “exposes.” 
This is old stuff. 

I have reported diplomatic missions to that 
country by British, French and Italian missions; I 
have accompanied three boundary commissions to 
Ethiopia in efforts to settle boundary disputes, and 
I was the only reporter permitted to accompany 
the Ethiopian armies in the field in the Mad 
Mullah war, ended in 1920. I have hunted in 
both the north and south of Ethiopia. I know 
that country and its people like a book. 

In writing a paragraph about hanging, your free 
lance says “it is about time somebody made a 
thoroughly impartial] report of the situation.” You 
can go to any modern library and find a dozen 
books dealing with hangings in Ethiopia. These 
hangings are not secret affairs. I recall one after- 
math of a shooting affair at Addis Ababa in which 
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seven men were hanged in as many sections of 
the capital, one after the other, and all foreign 
legation officials were invited to witness the deaths. 

The thing that really interested me, however, 
was his swift automobile journey of five hours 
“north” of Djibuti to witness a deal in Shankala 
slaves. In the first place there are no roads out 
of Djibuti on which you can travel at a swift 
pace for five hours, and if you went north you 
would land in the middle of the Gulf of Tajurrah, 
a poor place for motoring. 

Personal acquaintance with French officials at 
Djibuti leads me to believe no Arab medicine man 
or what have you is going to pull off a deal in 
slaves in French Somaliland with the gulf full of 
French war vessels. I should add, perhaps, that 
if your free lance has any definite knowledge of 
slavery in French Somaliland he can get a reward 
that will be materially larger than his free lance 
writings will net him over a considerable period of 
years by merely tipping off the French authorities. 
Few of these slave deals are being arranged outside 
the pulp magazines these days. 

It may interest the gentleman to know that the 
Gallas are not confined to the sections of Ethiopia 
he describes, but have pushed their way north 
almost to Makale, where the Italians are fighting 
as this is written. And may I say that if he can 
prove that the Danakils ever staged any raids in 
Kenya I will buy your staff a champagne dinner 
with all the trimmings? Maybe he meant the 
Somalis, who inhabit a very large chunk of Ethi- 
opia. Seriously, the gentleman has written noth- 
ing for Writer’s Dicest which cannot be found 
in any government’s library files or any large 
metropolitan library. 

The editor of the New York Times tells me 
that the minimum cost per word from Ethiopia is 
32 cents, and I suspect he would fire any reporter 
who put a lot of old stuff about hangings and 
slavery on the wire or over the air. 

I am at a loss to understand how your free lance 
knows all about war censorship, since he says noth- 
ing about visiting either the northern or southern 
fronts. Maybe he slipped over into the Mussa 
Ali sector by forgetting to put on his brakes when 
he went north of Djibuti to witness a strange 
deal in slaves. I thank you. 

Jack ReminctTon, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A copy of the above letter was sent to Mr. 
Schnurmacher just before our dead line. His reply 
follows. Further letters and expressions on this 
article will not be published in so far as the pur- 
pose of Writer’s DiceEstT is to help its readers 
write better material, and sell more of it ; space is 
best used in giving accurate detailed market data. 

The editors of the Dicest thought the chief 
value of the Ethiopian article rested in the tips 
given by able, veteran war correspondent Schnur- 
macher on page 43 of the November issue. Here 
is his reply to Mr. Remington: 


Sir: 
According to the official League of Nation re- 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or 
merely outlined it, we want you to know about 
our unusual facilities for book placement. 
Recent advances on royalties received by our 
clients were $500, $250, $200, $150 and $125. 
Many of these books were first sales. 

lf your material is still in outline form, we may be 
able to help you in the actual writing. Send your 
synopsis—free of charge, if you wish. We shall advise 
you on the outline. 

In case your book requires revision, our criticism 
will give you minute instructions for reworking it. That 
is one of the most important features of our service. 
Authors who have sold may submit their book manu- 
scripts free of charge to be handled on a ten per cent 
commission basis. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will 
handle your books personally. Whether or not you 
send in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of 
your particular problems and to advise you concern- 
ing them. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











A well upholstered steel chair with 13 feet 
of book space, and 12 drawers for stationery 
in the arms. Swinging typewriter table, lamp 


and dictionary stands. Floor space 30”x37”. 
Light and portable. All on rollers and moved 
easily. Weighs less than 100 pounds. Chair 
adjusted or detached to fit all individual tastes. 


WRITE, 


JOHNSON 
Metal Manufacturer 
908 So. Gaffey St.. San Pedro, California 
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“The Writer’s Market” 


-..+ has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


- HE only up-to-date complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1986 Writer's 
Market.” This has been checked and double checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer’s Mar- 
ket since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of “The Writer’s Market?’ You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

® Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@® Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ears in The 19386 Writer's Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 


READY FOR SALE 
NOVEMBER i, 1935 





















WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(1) Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1986 Writer's 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of the 
1936 Writer’s Market. I enclose $4.00 payment 


in full 
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ports, 95% of the slaves taken out of Africa to 
Arabia, Persia and the East are taken through 
French territory to the sea despite the most strict 
regulations of the French government and colonial 
administration. The Mohammedan religion has 
put the stamp of approval on slavery and there are 
over 700,000 slaves in Arabia alone. 

Remington is right about there being French 
boats on the watch—but these are fast patrols, 
not big warships as he implies. There is also a 
British patrol cooperating. In spite of their alert- 
ness, it is difficult to catch the slave traders be- 
cause: 

1. Shipped in fast sailing dhows on dark nights 

it is tough work to find them. 

2. They sometimes take the slaves aboard large 
ships where, especially during the holy sea- 
son, a large number of pilgrims are bound 
for Mecca and it is difficult to spot them 
from genuine pilgrims and... 

3. Slaves are not always unwilling to become 
slaves it means a change of scene to 
them, a certainty of eating regularly and 
many a beaten black dolt accepts slavery 
with non-resisting resignation. 


Also of pertinent interest is the statement of 
Sir John Harris, secretary of the British Anti- 
Slavery Society to the effect that a high placed 
English financier is one of the heads of slavery 
activity in Africa. (And in writing this, I’m steal- 
ing the thunder from a soon to be published fea- 
ture of mine). See League of Nation reports re: 
Slavery and press reports, Sept. 1935, to the 
effect that in the Ethiopian province of Maji, pop- 
ulation has been reduced by raiders from 30,000 
to 4,000 in one generation! 

Re: Motoring due north and landing in the 
Gulf of Tajurrah. Newsmen readers will know, 
as Remington should know, that one of the car- 
dinal principles that isn’t mentioned in the copy 
books, is to protect your pipelines and informants. 
Good reporters have gone to jail for this right in 
the U. S. Writer’s Dicest, as I happen to know, 
has readers in Africa. I have protected my pipe- 
lines to the extent of refusing to divulge exact 
locations. 

Re: Raids into British Territory, Mr. Remington 
is referred to official reports of Kenya and Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan colonial governments verifying my 
remarks. 

My article was written on October 20th and it 
was already on sale when reports were wirelessed 
from Addis Ababa on November 10th to the effect 
that sentiment was growing against foreign corre- 
spondents, Americans included . and that on 
November 11th, William Stoneman, N. Y. Sun 
correspondent had rocks fired at him at Addis 
Alem. See N. Y. C. Sun, Nov. 11, Page 11. 

The Gallas, being herders as well as farmers, 
have gone as far north as Makale. I was wrong on 
that point. 

Sincerely, 


EmiLte C. SCHNURMACHER 
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Sir: 

Believing that the work and purpose of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps are of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve treatment in book form, Happy 
Days, authorized weekly newspaper of the CCC, 
and The Bobbs-Merrill Company, book publishers, 
invite the submission of manuscripts relating to 
this subject. The rules and specifications are as 
follows: 

1. The competition is open to anyone, whether 
or not a member of or associated with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

2. To be considered, the manuscripts must re- 
late to the CCC, but may be either fiction or non- 
fiction. 

3. The manuscripts should be of book length, 
preferably between 50,000 and 100,000 words. 

4. If a suitable manuscript is submitted, $500.00 
in cash will be paid as a minimum guarantee 
against royalties, for the book and magazine rights. 

5. The opinion of the judges shall be final, and 
if, in their opinion, none of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted meet publication standards, they reserve the 
right not to make any award. 

6. Manuscripts should be directed to the Com- 
petition Editor, Happy Days, Washington News 
Building, Washington, D. C., return postage 
enclosed. 

7. To be considered, manuscripts must reach 
the offices of Happy Days on or before April 1, 
1936. The judges will make their decision within 
a reasonable time after this date, and the manu- 
script selected will run serially in Happy Days and 
will be published in book form by The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company on a royalty basis with a guar- 
antee of $500.00, which will be paid promptly 
upon the announcement of the result of the com- 
petition. 

8. The Bobbs-Merrill Company reserves first 
right to negotiate for the book publication of any 
manuscript submitted in this competition, and 
similarly Happy Days has the right to serialize any 
manuscript submitted. 

CCC Competition EpitTor. 


GENTLEMEN: 

We have recently entered in the book publishing 
business and wish to advise you in order that you 
may make report of it in your magazine. Our 
addresses are: 810 Grand Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota ; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 29 
Melinda Street, Toronto, Canada. 

The editorial office is at 810 Grand Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

We are looking for novels, detective stories, 
western stories, and educational, scientific, tech- 
nical, historical, poetical, religious and juvenile 
books. We give consideration to unsolicited manu- 
scripts. Our terms are various, including royalty, 
commission, and outright purchase. 

NorsBert DoLtarD Murray, President. 


DeceMBeER, 1935 


Little, Brown & Co., Boste 
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Whiters and Ke suidbous 


An Editor Takes You Into 
His Confidence 


THIS TRADE 
OF WRITING 


By EDWARD WEEKS 


e Have you ever stopped to 
think what effect the magazine 
industry has had upon con- 
temporary literature? 


® Do you know how a prize 
contest ($10,000 for the Best 
Novel) is conducted, and why 
such contests are so indispen- 
sable to writers to-day? 


© Have you heard of the 
methods, some of them fan- 
tastic, some of them of utmost 
drudgery, which authors em- 
ploy in writing their books? 


® Would it interest you to hear 
of the three crises which every 
established writer has to face at 
some time or another in his 
career? 


With little-known facts and 
prevailing good humor Edward 
Weeks of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press takes you into his confi- 
dence about the books, the au- 
thors, and the editors who are 
making literary history to-day. 


An Atlantic Book $1.75 





Playwrights ° Playgoces 


Helpful Hints From The Dean 
of American Drama Critics 


“SO YOU'RE 
WRITING A PLAY!” 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON 


“Informal and often penetrat- 
ing comment on ways of dram- 
atists and the nature of that 
wayward, and unpredictable 
being, a play.”—The Stage. 
“A rare treat.’"—New York 
Times Book Review. $1.75 
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Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic, It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I'll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salabie I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I'll analyze it for plot, 


characterization, motivation and composition 
I’ll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story 


And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work, I've done on it, I'll refund your money. 
Fair? 


Special rates for books, radio and_ screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, _ sales. 
Free booklet on request. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 














PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 

b Davis, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Harry Stephen Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, 
Robert Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., ete. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
= difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s greatest 
writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 

ured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 22 E. '2th St. Cincinnati, 0. 




















some help. Lots of writers do. 
selling. 
IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 

RESULTS > 





SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
er tell you why! 





Do You Sell Your Stories? 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


/ 4 C Let’s get to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as 
Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
write for detailed circular. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sr: 

The rules governing our novel contest follow: 

1. Everyone is eligible. 

2. The novel must be submitted to the Society 
on or before April 15, 1936. 

3. There are no restrictions as to the length or 
character of the work, provided it is a novel of 
Jewish interest in English. 

4. All manuscripts must be submitted with a 
nom de plume, the true name of the author to be 
attached in a sealed envelope. 

5. The winning manuscript becomes the prop- 
erty of the Society upon announcement of the 
winner. 

6. The Jewish Publication Society reserves the 
right to withhold the award should there be no 
entries which in its opinion seem of sufficient merit 
to be published. 

The prize is a gift to the Society from Mrs. 
Blanche Kohn and Mr. Morris Wolf in honor of 
their father, the late Edwin Wolf. The prize is 
$2,500. Judges are Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Fanny Hurst, and Edwin Wolf II. 

THE JewisH Pus.icaTion Socrety 
OF AMERICA, 


Broad and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sir: 


Thanks much for offering to give us some space 
in the Writer’s Dicest. I hope the following 
outline of our publication policy will appear in 
the December issue: 

1. Horizon House is looking for initial novels by 
young writers, American and foreign. Novels 
which are constructed along original lines or which 
present a fresh point of view are eligible to our 
list. 

2. Biographies or novelized treatments of fa- 
mous people, provided, of course, the approach is 
modern and realistic. We shall be glad to read 
MSS. dealing with the lives of persons who are not 
so well known but who have contributed some- 
thing in any field. 


3. We are especially eager to secure manuscripts 
of novels which employ a profession (teaching, 


law, etc.) as subject matter or background. 


among our recent sales! If your stories 
have not sold, the chances are you need 


Try us. 


The fee is very low. 


Send us your manuscripts, or 
We know we can help you sell! 


AGENCY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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4. All types of non-fiction fall within our prov- 
ince, provided the language is non-technical. 

5. Horizon House is under no necessity to pub- 
lish books in order to meet the demands of a sea- 
son, or get out a list. We shall publish only those 
books which we have complete faith in, and shall 
promote those books with vigor and industry. This 
is the only way authors on our list can be accorded 
fair and equal treatment. We have a new mer- 
chandising scheme which calls for unremitting 
prosecution of sales of all manuscripts accepted by 
us. It is our sincere intention to undertake the 
publication of no manuscript unless we can push 
its sales, not merely dump it on the market and 
advertise it sporadically. The practice of this plan, 
we are convinced, should and will aid materially 
our book sales. 

6. Any book which is “original” in any sense 
and which its author would hesitate to offer to a 
publishing house because that house had never 
undertaken such a book before is a book which 
Horizon House should like to see. 

We are prepared to pay more than the usual 
royalty, owing to the fact that we plan to concen- 
trate on whatever books or book our list contains. 


Witt ScaR_Let, 
Horizon House, 


108 East 38th St., New York City, N. Y. 





Sir: 

We shall be very appreciative if you will please 
see that the following notice is published in the 
earliest possible issue of WriTeR’s DiGeEstT. 

“Real America, with its November issue, has 
been increased in size by 32 pages. This 32-page 
increase means good news to writers, since the 
magazine is now able to use a wider variety of 
material than heretofore. Two-part serials, short 
stories, storiettes, verse, humor, personality sketch- 
es, articles on current affairs, sparkling pieces about 
the American scene, cartoons—almost anything, in 
fact, that will go to make a well-rounded mag- 
azine for American readers. Any length from 500 
to 10,000 words. 


“Real America is a magazine for real Americans, 
which means that it wants virility in everything it 
buys. Real America always extends a special wel- 
come to the new writer, and during the last six 
weeks has accepted several “first” stories. Since 
Real America strives to be different from all other 
magazines, however, it is urgently recommended 
that the prospective contributor read a copy of 
the magazine and thus familiarize himself with its 
editorial policy before submitting any material. 
Address all manuscripts to Edwin Baird, Editor, 
Real America, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois.” 

Epwin Bare. 





Sr: 

I have been a regular subscriber for the Dicesrt, 
I think from Vol. 1, No. 1, and have derived great 
benefit as a free lance writer from its pages. 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


helps make 


FIRST NOVEL SALE 


This new method of helping you write stories even 
helps you to write and sell novels! Fan Nichols, who 
has completed the work in story writing with us, 
has just had her first novel accepted for January pub- 
lication. She worked on this book after completing 
the series of assignments—revised the book under 
our guidance—and our marketing service sold it for 
her. This latest success among scores of writers we 
have helped is an example of how SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING helps unknown writers break into 
the selling field in the shortest possible time. 

In this unique series of eleven assignments, we help 
you build up your stories, step by step, giving you 
careful and constructive criticism. Each of your 
assignments is returned to you with a detailed 
analysis; you progress steadily toward finished stories 
—and sales. You actually write stories constantly dur- 
ing the course. he intensely personal work we do 
with you on these stories is the backbone of SUPER- 
VISED STORY WRITING, which has no marks, grades, 
or diplomas to offer you; no form letter reports; 
simply the painstaking criticism and advice which 
make you write and sell—PLUS the free marketing 
service included in the small cost of the course. 

Write today for more detaiied information. 


SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CAN YOUR STORY 
Be Adapted To 
THE SCREEN? 


Hollywood Studios are willing to consider 
good original stories, when they are pre- 
sented through a reliable agency. Our sales 
facilities are available to any writer who 
can supply us with a story that meets with 
present screen requirements. 





Would you like to have your story pre- 
sented to a Story Editor with our personal 
recommendation? If your work is not in 
salable condition, would you like for us to 
tell you exactly what is wrong and how to 
correct it? 

Our new folder, “Writing 
and Selling Screen Stories” 
contains information of value 
to Motion Picture writers. A 
postal will bring it to you 
free. 


WESTERN WRITER’S BUREAU 
Dept. WD-12 


709 North Western Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Interviews by appointment. 
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Writer’s Dicest 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU. 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L 
Price, Circulation Manager 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
ef March 3rd, 1879. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 
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BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 











Superlative 
Manuscript Revision 








A professional service, f 





dered exclusively to publishers, now 









available to writers. 











Prose (30,000 words 


short stories (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. 
New writers particularly welcome. 

Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 


or send for Catalogue. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 






ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 


and 


General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ 1 
Syntax, euphony and typogra 
1 


style marked into copy with scrupu- 


ST TA PT a MO 








lous correctness. Clarity and con- 
tinuity expertly brought out. All 
the art of a work of literature 
woven into a story. 


up); verse and 










$2.00 per thousand words 






Book-lengths of 50,000 words and 
1 
i 






more: $1.50 per thousand words. 





ARTHUR ARONSON 
845 Lake Drive 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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I am closely approaching my ninety-third birth- 
day and am quite busy with an article along the 
line of nature study. The fiction I have written 
has mostly been serial and a couple of published 
books—but have written few short stories. 

For the last published in nature study, I refer 
you to my article “Sand Dunes of Indiana,” fea- 
ture—with photo prints from my negatives, in the 
Nature Magazine of August last. 

During the depression I was forced to discon- 
tinue the insurance magazine I had owned and 
edited for more than twenty years, and since Feb- 
ruary 1933 have been enlarging my free lance 
work. I spend at least eight hours at my desk, 
daily. Perhaps I am your oldest subscriber. 

C. H. Rosinson, 
5326 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 


Two years older than alert oldster Robinson is 
Subscriber Captain Hulet, who served as captain 
in the Civil War. He has just completed a juve- 
nile book, one of the most charming we have ever 
read, and is spending the winter at 215 24th St., 
N., St. Petersburg, Fla.—Ed. 





Sir: 

I have been advised by one of my regular writ- 
ers that your magazine erroneously reported that 
True Gang Life was no longer under the control 
of this organization. 

This is not correct. Therefore will you please 
be so kind as to make a notation of the fact in 
your next issue. 

We are about to project two new magazines— 
one will be called Scarlet Gang Stories, the other 
I am not as yet prepared to announce its title. 
But will keep you advised. I cannot as yet give 
you an exact formula for publication in connec- 
tion with Scarlet Gang Stories but it will be radi- 
cally different from True Gang Life. 

Scarlet Adventuress requirements remain exactly 
the same as your last report. Likewise Murder 
M ysteries. 

J. Bruce Donanoo, 
Associated Authors, Inc., 
Hollis, Long Island, N. Y. 


We do not advise submitting to any of the above 
without a careful reading of at least one issue.- 
Ed. 

J. Walter Thompson are off the market for 
radio continuity on all of their accounts, F. 
Beardsley Dobbs of their New York City office 
advises. 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 
experienced manuscript typist. Carbor 
Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
Special rate on books 


theses by 
copy furnished. 
flat 40¢ per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. 


® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


® Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


® POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), ete. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 tor each volume. 


© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS— 


and haven’t you a few short-shorts left on 
your hands? 


This month, as a special Xmas gift, we will read one 
short-short FREE with every dollar reading fee paid 
on a lung length yarn, Or, if you preter, we'll read 
three sh shorts for a dollar 

We can bring that yarn up to the selling point by our 
careful sentence by sentence CRITICISM-REVISION, 
The sales service is FREE! Let us bring YOUR story 
to the selling point! Ask for form letter D. Your copy 
is free. 

Reading fees: 50c under 2000 words; $1 up to 6000. 
Novelettes, (under 18,000 words) $2. Novels (under 
75,000) $4. Fee may apply as part payment for criti- 
cism-revision if needed. Otherwise, we market the yarn 
for 10 per cent commission. We pay all return postage. 

EDITORIAL OFFICE: Box 33 Station E. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western office: P. O. Box 1837, Hollywood, Calif. 


Scripts will be forwarded from either address. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS & Consultants 


Literary Brokers and Advisors. 
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— Which Might 
ve Been You urs! 


This New Writer Sold $1,200.00 Worth 
of Fiction in Two Months With Lenniger Help 


Austin, Minn., Oct. 15, 1935. 


Dear Mr. Lenniger: 
Anot her yellow envelope containing a check—this time 
$700.00 sale—and it was only on Sept. Ist that I received 


check for my $500.00 prize story ! Both stories which you 





rewrite. And the tentative order you’ve just secured on my 
outline just thrills me. 

Our relationship this year has certainly been profitable. I wanted to 
about life in the midlands—object money. Your realistic approach to this w 


urged 
me to write, and the last one, painstakingly showed me how to 


fora 
your 
serial 


write 
riting 


business is more than practical and deserves due credit for such success 


as I’ve achieved. You’ve shown me how to translate human nature into 
Thanks again! Cordially, 
OWEN OWEN. 


JOIN THIS SUCCESS PARADE 


During October I sent other clients checks covering short story 
sales to The Saturday Evening Post, American Magazine, Liberty, 
Country Gentleman, Canadian Home Journal and Real America. The 
Post sale is the second contribution of a new client to this discrimi- 
nating market; the others are all clients’ first contributions to 
these magazines. Four were stories which were completely 
rewritten in line with my suggestions; one had been previously 
rejected by the same magazine to which I sold it. And six 
beginners who had never sold a line of fiction, received their 
first sales checks from my office during October; two other 
writers signed contracts I secured for their first novels. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO GUESS??? 


While writers like these who employ Practical professional 
guidance sell their stories? If you write with simple fluency and 
are really willing to work intelligently for success, there’s no 
reason why YOU can’t share in the thousands of dollars in sales 
checks I send my clients each month. Decide NOW to find out 
what professional help will do for YOU. 


IF YOU'RE A BEGINNER ",}¢ years’ experience in 


; selling thousands of man- 
uscripts will be of invaluable help to you. I charge a nominal read- 





cash. 


Three 

of my 
Clients’ 
November 
Books— 
One a 
FIRST 
NOVEL 





ing fee of €2.00 on manuscripts up to 3,000 words and 60 per thou- Bq Corson” nl ear Ne 


sand if longer. Books: 31-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, ERIAL BY 


$17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. (Fees waived when we sell 
$1,000 worth of your material.) Commissions: 10 per cent on Amer- 
ican, 15 per cent on foreign sales. Salable manuscripts are imme- 
diately recommended to actively buying editors. On unsalable scripts 
I give you a thorough criticism and show you specifically how to 
revise and replot those which can be made salable. 


IF YOU'RE A PROFESSIONAL 2 writer who 


sells Pre hoe 

I'd like a chance to prove to YOU that I can increase your 
sales, get you into better markets, etc. If you’ve sold $1,000 
worth of fiction within the last year, I'll handle your work on 
straight commission; if you’ve sold $500.00 worth in last year, 
you're entitled to 50 per cent reduction of above reading fee rates. 
Send your manuscripts today—it may mean the turning point of 
your career. If you haven’t any ready, write for full inform ation 





MURDER 


and market letter listing current editorial nceds. we iS oa eee 


August Lenniger “ir 


45 W. 45ru Sr. 
New York, NY. 
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Ricuarp K. Assott, Editor 


MEMBER THE UNITED PRESS 


A. M. Matuieu, Business Manager 
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Our Infamous Brethren 


AM fighting mad! 
Suing mad would 

be nearer the 
truth. I feel like yank- 
ing some of my so- 
called friends into 
court and making 
them pay through the 
nose for having stolen 
my ideas. I told them 
my ideas and before 
you could say “Jack 
Robinson” they had 
put them on the stage. 
I want to walk up and 
down Broadway shout- 
ing, “Thieves! Rob- 
bers! Highwaymen!” 
However, I shall not 
shout on the _high- 
ways. I shall not hail 
my friends into court. 


By FuLTON OuURSLER 








Mr. Oursler is the editor-in-chief of 
the Macfadden magazine string which in- 
cludes Liberty, True Story, Photoplay 
and almost a dozen more. Under the 
pen name of Anthony Abbott, he has 
written many a best selling mystery 
novel. Mr. Oursler is still in his early 
forties and despite scores of successes 
in the magazine, stage, and book field is 
believed by his friends to have his prime 
still ahead. 

He works by teletype with his New 
York office from Sandalwood, his home 
in Massachusetts. His books include 
“All the King’s Men,” “About the Mur- 
der of the Circus Queen,” “Joshua 
Todd,” “Sandalwood,” etc. As editor, 
his greatest journalistic scoop was the 
sending of a reporter to live with Can- 
didate for President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1932 to squelch the vicious po- 
litical whispering campaign that Roose- 
velt “was not physically fit to be 
president.” 








I shal] not sue any- 
body. When I meet them all again in the 
haunts of Broadway, I shall smile and shake 
their hands as if nothing had happened. 
Why? Bear with me for the answer! 
Every successful writer must sooner or 


later run up against this problem. Because I 
have had expensive experience with almost A WIDELY known moving picture pro- 


every angle of plagiarism, I am turning my 
anger into counsel, as gentle as I can make 





it, to my fellow crafts- 
men. 

My aim is to show 
that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand of what 
seems to be plagiarism 
are merely coinci- 
dences ; that, however, 
amateurs and _ begin- 
ners do steal from 
professionals, but pro- 
fessionals seldom steal 
from anybody; and 
that even the honest 
amateur, finding his 
own idea anticipated 
by someone else, is too 
likely to go to the 
courthouse, while the 
professional under the 


same circumstances goes to che waste basket. 
My purpose is to urge the benefit-of-the- 
doubt point of view on all writers. 

Review what has just happened to me and 
I think you will understand a little more 
clearly the nature of this frequent problem. 


ducer asked me to write a play as a 
“vehicle” for two stage stars. I agreed to do 
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so on the payment of a royalty advance for 
which I agreed to deliver a synopsis. I did 
deliver this synopsis. The producer read it 
and liked it. He then called a “conference” 
of the two stars, their business agent, himself, 
and myself. We met after the show one 
night in Jack Dempsey’s restaurant across 
from Madison Square Garden. I read the 
synopsis at the table. One star liked it, the 
other demurred. He said the plot did not 
give him enough to do. It was agreed that I 
should try to build up his part and come 
back with a revised synopsis. That was 
months ago and I took my time because the 
stars were playing in a hit that will run until 
next spring. 

Last night I happened to go to the out- 
of-town opening of another show. In the 
lobby I met the business agent of our two 
stars. He was also business agent for most of 
the important people in this new cast and 
had had much to say about the entire pro- 
duction. He greeted me warmly. We went 
in to watch the show. 


The curtain went up on my idea. There 
was my whole notion, done rather badly, 
spoiled for any further use, but nevertheless 
done—the notion, remember, had been thor- 
oughly discussed in the presence of this busi- 
ness agent. 


Yet, let me repeat, I shall not sue. The 
reason—I give him the benefit of the doubt. 
The probability is that he is wholly innocent. 
True, I shall be pretty cagey about him in 
the future. But I know through bitter ex- 
perience that he may be as innocent as you 
who are reading these lines. I know that be- 
cause I am a member of one of the most 
exclusive and expensive clubs in the world. 
It is the club of successful dramatists who 
have been sued for plagiarism. That is 
redundant. To be a successful playwright 
will almost certainly mean that you will also 
be sued for plagiarism by an unsuccessful 
playwright. That is why this unhappy club 
that I belong to has had such eminent mem- 
bers as Eugene O’Neill, Channing Pollock, 
the late David Belasco, Charlie Chaplin— 
there is not space for the full roster. 


The experience is quite bewildering. I 
have had five plays produced on Broadway. 
Two were moderate successes; two were 
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flops ; and one was a record-breaking success 
with three touring companies in the United 
States and performances in every country 
and in practically every language. No one 
sued me for the flops or the moderate suc- 
cesses. But with the success—five separate 
and distinct groups of people filed against 
me five separate and distinct suits to recover 
five separate and distinct sets of damages, 
all alleging that they had written “The 
Spider” and that I and my collaborator, 
Lowell Brentano, had stolen the play from 
them. Better five than one, for thus we had 
a reductio ad absurdum. Manifestly, we 
couldn’t have stolen the play from all five. 


Furthermore, I was able to prove by un- 
mistakable evidence that I had not stolen it 
from any one of them. The fact was that 
“The Spider” had originally appeared as a 
magazine serial in one of the earlier Mac- 
fadden magazines. The copyright which I 
held on the story was two years ahead of the 
copyright of any of the people who were 
suing. All one had to do was to read my first 
story to realize that there—same plot, same 
characters, same dialogues—was in fact my 
play. The lawyers for the five litigants did 
read that story. Nevertheless, they went on 
with their suits. Lawyers apparently do not 
believe the evidence of their own common 
sense. 

The cases were tried. I had to defend 
them. So did my associates. The total legal 
costs on those suits ran well over $50,000 in 
legal fees alone—to say nothing of the time 
lost in exhaustive preparation of the cases, 
the worry, the harassment, the indignation 
spread over years. Remember, with all this 
cost I had nothing to win, neither had my 
associates. If we lost, there would be judg- 
ments against us for a million dollars. If we 
won, what would we have? Nothing except 
lawyer’s bills which we would have whether 
we won or lost. Yet my accusers had no 
lawyer’s fees if they lost because the cases 
were all taken on contingency. These people 
who accused me of being a thief were gamb- 
ling with nothing whatever to lose. At any 
moment we could have settled those cases for 
the payment of a few thousand dollars. But 
who wants to pay that kind of money? 

When such suits are filed, newspapers give 
columns of publicity to the charges that you 
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are a plagiarist. But when you have disposed 
of those charges and shown them to be the 
pot-mess of lies or folly that they are, there is 
likely to be two or three lines about your 
victory in the papers. Yet in every case that I 
had to defend, we not only won but the judge 
went out of his way to say there was no 
slightest cause for action. 


Nevertheless, such cases will almost invar- 
iably develop details that do look like 
actual plagiarism. I remember the day that 
I sat in the courtroom and listened to parallel 
readings of a scene from my play and a scene 
from the unproduced play of the toe doctor 
who was suing me. 


In “The Spider” a man is murdered in 
the audience during the performance of a 
vaudeville show. Police are summoned, the 
audience is placed under arrest and the de- 
tectives try to solve the crime. At the time 
of the shot, the lights in the theatre went 
out. That is the first point of attack made 
by the Inspector—who turned out the 
lights? He sends for the stage electrician 
who says that he saw a French actress in the 
show pull down the switch. She is questioned. 
Her explanation is that she fell against the 
switchboard and in falling grabbed for a 
support and thus, accidentally, pulled the 
switch. Palpably she is lying. But that is her 
story and she sticks to it. 


In the other play, a drama is interrupted 
by the murder of one of the characters. The 
lights go out. The detective sent for the 
electrician. The electrician accuses another 
man. The other man says that he fell and 
that in falling he reached for a support and 
thus, accidentally, pulled down the switch. 


I confess that I went cold when I heard 
that testimony. I had not read the other 
play even then and when that similarity was 
brought out, I was astonished. It did seem 
like an extraordinary coincidence. 


My attorney started to make some in- 
quiries when the judge, a most remarkable 
man, interrupted him, saying: 


“Let’s not go into that. This court has 
some intelligence of its own.” 


To me that was quite a cryptic utterance. 
I wondered what it meant. 
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Nothing more was said about it until the 
time came for the opposing attorney to make 
his final plea. Then he went at this switch- 
board similarity hammer and tongs. It was 
his strongest argument. He pointed to it as 
irrefutable evidence of plain stealing, not 
only of the situation, but of actual dialogue. 

In the midst of his oratory the judge in- 
terrupted him: 

“Pardon me, but I would like to ask you 
a question. Ever since this similarity has been 
testified to here I have been trying to find an 
answer to one question that it raises. As- 
sume that in these two plays this situation 
arose,—a character deliberately turned out 
the light by pulling a switch. The character 
is then interrogated by a detective. The 
character will not admit that he turned out 
the lights deliberately. The character, there- 
fore, must think up a lie. What other reas- 
onable lie could he think of ?” 

The attorney for the other side stood in the 
middle of the courtroom and heaved and 
sputtered and blushed. Finally he had to ad- 
mit that he could not think of any other reas- 
onable lie. 

The judge said: 

“I couldn’t think of one either and I have 
been trying to all during this trial. So let’s 
drop that argument ; it’s no good.” 

The conclusion was obvious. Starting from 
the same home plate, logic will take you to 
first base. 

Here were five separate sets of accusers. 
Each litigant had thought of the idea of a 
murder in a theater; each of them believed 
it was such an original idea that no one else 
could possibly have thought of it and if any- 
one else did use it, he must have stolen it. Of 
course there was nothing original in the idea 
of a murder in a theatre during a perform- 
ance. Lincoln was shot in a theatre and so 
was Stanford White. Nevertheless, it cost me 
plenty in cash and in peace of mind to prove 
beyond question that I had not pilfered from 
other people’s minds. 

Because of this experience, I became deeply 
interested in the history of plagiarism. I 
have material enough to write a long book 
on the subject. Some of the coincidences one 
finds are quite astounding. Would you be- 
lieve, for example, that there is a manu- 
script in existence called “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy” written by John Erskine—but 
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it is not the John Erskine that you and I 
know, but another John Erskine, altogether 
unknown to fame—and written at about the 
same time? 


Charges of plagiarism are almost never 
made by successful writers. They know how 
frequently the same ideas are caught out of 
the ether by different people. They know, 
too, how easy it is for the subconscious inno- 
cently to borrow. That is why I shall not sue 
those acquaintances of mine with whom I 
talked in Jack Dempsey’s restaurant. 


In fact, I believe that authors should be 
protected against plagiarism suits by a re- 
vision of our laws. It has been suggested 
that some kind of grand jury procedure 
should be set up so that a referee could go 
over the evidence before a suit could be 
brought and if his decision were adverse to 
the plaintiff, then the plaintiff would have to 
post a bond to cover the cost of the defense 
before the suit could be heard. In other 
words, a real cause of action would have to 
be shown. One can do that now occasionally. 
I did collect on such a bond in one of The 
“Spider” suits. 


I would be tempted to say that there is no 
such thing as plagiarism, extreme as that may 
sound, if it were not for experiences, equally 
unfortunate, which I have had on the other 
side. As an editor, I face the danger of 
plagiarism every day. Let me cite you a 
case in point. 


A few years ago a short short manuscript 
came into the office of Liberty magazine. It 
passed from the first reader to the second 
and so on down the line until it came to me, 
recommended for acceptance. The author 
was unknown to any of us. She lived in 
Manila, P. I. We had a spot for her story in 
the issue then on its way to the presses. There 
was not time to investigate the author’s back- 
ground as we usually do. So, with some mis- 
givings at violating our own rules but with 
great enthusiasm for an especially good story, 
we went ahead and printed it. The story was 
one of the most successful we have ever pub- 
lished. To this day we get letters from an- 
thologists asking for permission to reprint it. 
We have had perhaps a hundred such re- 
quests. Not one of them has been granted. 
You can guess the reason. The story was 
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lifted. It had appeared years before in 
Scribner’s or Harper’s. Its author is famous 
today. He was very gracious about it. As 
he put it, the magazine and not himself was 
the real victim. 


Do you think this is an isolated case? It 
is so far as publication is concerned. Gen- 
erally we detect these imposters, but their 
copied stories are received in our offices every 
day. That puts an added burden on the be- 
ginning writer. Every really good story that 
comes in from an unknown writer must be 
somewhat suspected until we have investi- 
gated. There is always the fear that it is 
plagiarized. 


In True Story magazine we have had re- 
peated cases, perhaps twenty in all, of de- 
liberate copying of our own stories published 
years before. Such brazen venality is hard 
to understand. 


Quite recently we had a case where we 
purchased a story from an author and sub- 
sequently discovered that it had been stolen 
from another magazine. In such cases we try, 
of course, to recover the money. Although 
these culprits are using the mails to defraud, 
the post office is indifferent. This case was so 
flagrant that we engaged an attorney in the 
author’s home city and recovered the money. 


But we have not stopped there. We intend 
to publish in the magazine hereafter the name 
and address of every person caught in the 
act of plagiarism. By this I do not mean 
similarity of plot. What I mean is frank 
copying, word for word. Generally, the 
plagiarist does not even take the trouble to 
change the names of the characters. Here- 
after we are going to publish their infamy. 
Innocent persons who are sued and forced 
to spend money to defend themselves in 
courts are not spared unfavorable publicity 
about themselves when the charges are filed. 
We believe that there is no good reason why 
the guilty should not suffer with the innocent. 


The innocent have suffered far too long. 
A way should be found to put an end to the 
infamous plagiarism suits that are brought 
against honorable writers. It is a subject that 
may some day be of great and costly im- 
portance to every reader of the Writer’s 
Digest who has a play in his bonnet—and 
haven’t we all? 
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Vagrant Thoughts 


By ARTHU 


LL the Wrirter’s Dicest subscribers 

except one old gentleman who was 

sick in bed got me into trouble by 
calling me on my statement that I can re- 
ceive ten writers—or was it six—in my room, 
or any room, let each one pick out some 
object in the room and I'll give him a story 
idea from it. In the first place, few writers 
work as I do. In the second place. I don’t 
at the moment 


R J. Burks 


toughest fight being in the last paragraph. 
Naturally it is a pulp story. 

I can’t, of course, prove that I formulate 
these story germs in the time I boasted I 
could do it, for you’re not here to watch. 
However, maybe you can tell by the way 
this article hangs together that it was done 
with the speed I bragged about. And you 
may take my word for it that I’ve just 

moved into this 





have the six or ten 


writers with me. In Arthur J. Burks, 


room and haven’t 


despite the affability given stories in it a 






the third place, my 
own peculiar way 
of getting and writ- 
ing stories may be 
ruinous to other 
writers. Usually a 
title pops into my 
head. I write it 
down: “Fill All 
Strangers!” by Ar- 
thur J. Burks, and 
start the first para- 
graph something 
like this: 


“His tongue 
was black with 
thirst and his 
feet did not 
seem to belong 





showed in this piece, is really an old crab who 
snarls at strangers and bites editors in two. 
Kind and unsuspecting Writer’s Dicest sub- 
scribers, enjoying Mr. Burks’ forthright ar- 
ticles in our little journal, have visited him, 
unannounced and uninvited at his home in New 
York, only to be severely beaten for their 
pains. 

Mr. Burks, like our own Guthrie Fudge, is 
every inch an author. He typifies to our mind 
the able, successful pulpateer at his prime. He 
speaks a unique language, peculiar only to his 
kind. Often generous to a fault, sometimes 
morbid, eternally watching, thinking, probing, 
and snatching situations out of passing inci- 
dents, to retire momentarily into himself while 
a plot germ develops into a story, Burks is an 
education in himself to would-be pulpateers. 
We know you'll like him. 

Each year for the past six or seven years 
Arthur Burks has sold over a million words 
a year at rates varying from one to four cents. 
In New York, many an editor, agent and 
publisher look on him as tops in the pulp field. 








thought. 

Okay, the door 
opens, and six men 
—why bother with 
ten when you can 
illustrate with less? 
—come bustling in. 
They are Frederick 
C. Painton, George 


Bruce, Norvell 
Page, Walter Mar- 
quiss, Paul Ernst 


and L. Ron Hub- 
bard. Those people 
never come to me, 
because they have 
their own ways of 
getting stories, but 
they’re friends of 
mine and I don’t 


to him. He staggered. He lifted blood- 
shot eyes to the mountains beyond Deep 
Danakil, which he must reach or 
ieee” 


After that, remembering to tell who he is 
in the second paragraph, one word simply 
leads to another, like an argument between a 
couple of drunks. If I have a story when I 
finish, I sell it to Carson W. Mowre for War 
Stories. If I don’t have a story, I try to sell 
it somewhere else. My formula is rather 
simple: get my hero into the worst possible 
fix and make him fight his way out of it, his 





mind giving them a bit of publicity. They, 
like you, don’t believe I can find stories at 
the snap of a finger. 

Painton: “Well, Burks, let’s have a story. 
I’ve been trying to do one for a week for 
Ten Detective Aces. It should be about 
twelve thousand words long.” 

Burks: “You want just the idea? You 
don’t want the story plotted and written?” 

Fred grins. He can do his own plotting 
and writing, he says. And that, exactly, is 
what I had in mind when I made my im- 
modest boast. Fred looks around, and notes 
that all of my door-knobs—I live in a hotel 
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at the moment (until it’s time to pay up, 
anyhow )—are of ornately cut glass. 

PaInTON: “Make it glass door-knobs.” 

Burxs: “Okay, Fred. This first thing 
that comes to mind is the work of George 
Raft in Dash Hammett’s ‘The Glass Key.’ 
Association of ideas. But we can’t use that 
because neither Hammett nor the motion 
picture company would stand for it. How- 
ever, in the picture, there is a spot where 
Raft finds a dead man at the curb. That’s 
neither new nor original. But suppose—it’s a 
detective or mystery story—our hero 
lost in a New York fog and wanders far out 
of his way, finally stumbling over a dead 
man at a curb. He stoops and looks him 
over, to make the discovery that the dead 
man is a very dear friend. Or maybe it’s a 
woman. She may be a wife, sweetheart, 
daughter or sister of the hero or someone 
whom the hero likes immensely. Coinci- 
dence, says you! Yep, and you have to take 
the curse off that by explaining what pecu- 
liar chance led you to that particular spot 
at that particular time to find that particu- 
lar body. Maybe it’s a telephone call. Maybe 
it’s something psychic. 

“Okay, the finder examines the body and 
finds a glass door-knob tightly clutched in 
the right fist. The dead man must have been 
fighting desperately and somehow broke that 
knob off of a certain door. Our hero quietly 
goes to work to find the right door, which 
he believes simply to be ‘somewhere in Man- 
hattan.’ His experiences in a myriad of 
hotels could take him through an exciting 
sixty thousand words . . . so you’ve got five 
times as much as you asked for. You'll have 
to do your own cutting. Maybe the hero 
knows some hotels which use glass door- 
knobs on their closets. That could cut down 
the detail, maybe, to twelve thousand words. 
Is that enough, Fred ?” 

PaInTON (making for the door): “Yeah, 
enough for me, but I’ve been writing for 
years. It wouldn’t be much help for a be- 
ginner.” 

Burks: “No? Well, wait and see what 
the beginners say about it.” 


gets 


George Bruce has me stumped, he thinks. 
He steps up to a picture on my wall, a pic- 
ture of a full-bosomed woman in ancient 
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costume, with a nude child sitting on her 
lap. It’s just a picture, and the legend under 


it is in German: “Helene Fourment mit 
ihrem Erstgebornen,’ “Helene Fourment 
with her first-born.” I look at George. He 
chuckles. 

Bruce: “Well?” 

Burks: “I don’t think you're really 


stumped, but let me see even you improve on 
this one. You write the best war-air stories 
being written. You can make even a man 
with hair on his chest choke with tears. 
Okay. The German does it. It’s a war-air 
story of the Great War. Our hero, the pilot, 
is forced down behind the German lines, in 
an area so impoverished by the war that all 
the kids are scrawny and naked and the 
women aren’t much better off. With faith 
in the rightness of their cause, though, they 
struggle on. Your hero’s heart is twisted by 
their suffering, but they represent his ene- 
mies. He has to fight his way back to his 
own lines for five thousand words, but with 
him he takes the memory of the sorrow and 
heart-ache he has witnessed . . . among them 
just one that stands out particularly: one 
Helene Something-Or-Other, with a baby on 
her knees, a haunted look in her eyes. 
“Our hero asks her about herself. The 
child, she says, is her first-born. It’s pappy 
is a great flyer for Germany. His name is 
So-and-So. What makes all this tough is 
that our hero knows that eventually he must 
meet this same pappy in a battle to the 
death, and maybe slay the husband of Hel- 
ene, the pappy of Friedrich, whereupon the 
sad-eyed mother and babe will haunt him to 
the end of time. This is the skeleton, remem- 
ber, and the writer, you, must work it out 
logically. I don’t write your stories. But, 
George, with your flair for the pathos of life, 
you can make at least two thousand fans 
write in to say that that’s the greatest story 
you ever did, no matter in what magazine it 
might appear. I suggest either Argosy or 
Adventure.” 
“Fine. I’ll do it for both of ’em!” 
He will, too, and if the two different edi- 
tors can find any resemblance between the 
two stories, I’ll eat both stories—and the edi- 
tors for an appetizer. 


BRUCE: 


Bruce exits. It is one o’clock in the after- 
noon. By midnight he’ll have done the first 
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story, will have the check by the end of the 
week. 

Now comes Norvell Page, who does “The 
Spider” novel length each month, a mighty 
task in itself, together with a flock of terror, 
horror, mystery and detective shorts, nov- 
elettes, lead novels, and the like. 

He tries a tough one. I’ve just been to 
the five-and-ten and purchased myself six 
pencils at two-for-a-nickel. One of them is 
blue. Norvell Page looks at me and grins: 

Pace: “Blue Pencil!” 

Burks: “Right off I think of Thomas 
Uzzell’s sheetlet, which I believe is called 
‘The Blue Pencil.’ Thinking of him makes 
me think of his anthologies, which isn’t get- 


ting me anywhere. However, you haven’t 

said what kind of a story you want, or how 
” 
long. 

Pace: “Mystery. Fifteen thousand 


words,” 

Burks: “Okay. The series of murders. 
Each victim is dressed in evening garments 
with a boiled white, stiff shirt front. Each 
victim is well-to-do, famous. Each is found 
dead after the theater, with something rather 
puzzling scrawled on the white shirt front in 
blue pencil. Let’s say it is two approximately 
parallel straight lines, crossed by parallel 
transversals, the result forming one rectangle, 
in the center, and eight rectangles which 
lack one side to make them complete. Get 
it? The open spaces are filled with either 
X’s or O’s. Sure, you’ve all played tit-tat- 
toe, haven’t you? The first to get a straight 
line of X’s or O’s, runs a straight line 
through ’em, and wins the game. That blue 
pencil stuff is the only clue. 

“Our hero, the detective, or maybe the 
son, or would-be son-in-law of one of the 
victims, starts investigating the victim’s ene- 
mies, one by one. He selects his suspects. 
The murderer has to be coldblooded, to stay 
by his corpse long enough to make that blue- 
pencil mess. Our hero visits his 
One of them receives a telephone call, and 
while he is talking, his pencil is busy . . . as 
he absentmindedly puts down the lines, 
circles and crosses of the silly game. Did 
he do the job? He didn’t, but he serves to 
mix things up for the hero and the readers. 
He uses a red pencil, maybe. Maybe he puts 


suspects. 
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that stuff down because the murders weigh 
on his mind, maybe he even expects to be 
next on the list. That enough? If you’ve 
followed me this far it ought to be.” 

Pace: “That’s worth more than fifteen 
thousand. I can put in enough murders and 
things to make it a full-length Spider. That 
being settled, how about something else for 
the fifteen thousand worder ?” 


Burks: “Nix, pig.” 

Now comes Walter Marquiss, a_ swell 
writer of love stories. I’ve never done one 
myself that anybody would buy. There is a 
package lying on a divan. I happen to know 
what it contains. I was out walking with Ed 
Bodin last night, and he found it on the side- 
walk. It contained a woman’s pink slip, with 
the price tag, 79c, still on it. With a nose for 
his own kind of story, Walt has gone right to 
that blasted thing. He opens the bag and 
holds it up triumphantly. Ten months ago 
it would have embarrassed me no end. Now 
I’m married, and nothing embarrasses me. 
That pink slip, by the way, is about the 
steenth article of feminine wearing apparel 
Bodin has found. Now, he says, he’s looking 
for a thousand dollar fur coat for his wife, 
to have it handy to give her when he tries to 
explain where the others came from. 

Walter grins. 


Marguliss: 
t?” 


“This here, now, will stump 
> 3 
you, wont i 


Burks: “It would if I had to write it, 
but you have to do that. How many books 
do you have to do on your Macaulay con- 
tract ?” 

MarQuiss : 
story.” 


“No stalling, give me the 
Ss? 


Burks: “Okay. The gadget has the price 
tag on it. The lady who dropped it is none 
too wealthy. The package shows what store 
it came from. You go to that store with the 
idea of turning it in, when the idea comes 
that you’d like to give it to the real owner in 
person. You can do it simply by finding the 
clerk who sold it, who describes the girl, or 
you can make it tough by standing around 
the counter until some girl comes in to buy 
one to take the place of the one she lost. 
You listen, and decide your future course of 
action by whether or not she clicks with the 
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hero. Being a fictional hero, of course she 
does, for she has eyes like stars, lips like cher- 
ries, teeth like pearls, hands like hams, hips 
like the back of a truck...” 

Marguiss: “I’m madly in love with her 
already.” 

Burks: “If you’re the hero—which you, 
as the writer, always are, same as me and 
the rest of us here—you might make it 
tougher by trying to find the dame the 
gadget fits...” 

Margutss: “I don’t write sex stories. The 
pay isn’t enough and I don’t like to write 
them. If you write sex stories long enough 
you'll lose all your style.” 

Burxs: “Maybe so, but being a skillful 
writer, you can make it piquant instead of 
putrid, so full of joyous zest and humor 
that you may win a literary prize with it.” 

Get it? I can see the story, after Walt 
has written it, but I couldn’t write it to save 
myself from electrocution. 


Now comes Paul Ernst, to my mind a 
writer who stands right beside Theodore 
Roscoe for sheer good writing. He has one 
unpublished story which, though it has been 
months since I read it, still sticks so tena- 
ciously in my craw that I could sit down and 
almost write it word for word. It is called 
“Dinner For Three.” Several smooth-paper 
editors have been too blind to buy it. But 
some day, someone will buy it. . . and give 
a gem of writing to the public. 

Ernst: “That mirror on the wall. I need 
a weird story. It can run to almost any 
length.” 

Burks: “First off, the mirror makes me 
think of Donald Bayne Hobart’s ‘Monkeys 
in the Mirror,’ which I read last night. The 
title captivated me. I just got started read- 
ing the story when my wife yanked me 
home. It was the kind of a story. you read, if 
you’re a man, wife or no wife. If you’re a 
woman you read it to see whether or not 
your husband should be allowed to read it. 
Gee, I’ve used up a minute, gassing about 
Hobart, and you want a weird story! Lemme 
see. Mirror. Alice in Wonderland went 
through one, didn’t she, so we can’t do that. 
A pool with a surface like a mirror. Here 
we go! The hero sits on the bank of the 
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pool, glorying in the thought of a nice 
plunge. He can look down and down into 
the pool, which seems to have no bottom. 
He gets set, dives in . . . and goes right on 
through the pool into the weirdest place 
imaginable! In that your imagination is 
better than mine. Blue haze should be in it 
somewhere. Ghosts, too. Yeh, that’s it, 
ghosts of people who have drowned in this 
particular pool ; ghosts of murdered men and 
women, maybe. Music, too. Music that 
sounds like the murmuring of a mountain 
stream over white stones. Let’s go back a bit. 
Our hero isn’t going swimming. He’s going 
to commit suicide because his sweetheart has 
disappeared and is believed to have been 
murdered. Okay, he dives in as stated at 
first . . . and his sweetheart comes to him 
there. Hand in hand, they look up and see 
the bottom, not the surface, of the pool, 
weirdly held in suspension over the cavern, 
abyss, pit, crypt, or whatever the place is 

. . and try to figure how, together, to get 
back to life and love. 


“Menacing forces have to be overcome. 
Ghouls, maybe. Look, Paul, this is scram- 
bled, but it’s spoken like I think when I 
start working on that kind of a story. Often, 
when I finish the story, it still looks like that, 
but maybe you'll get the idea. Besides, it’s 
all in fun. That subscriber didn’t know he 
was letting himself in for ‘stream of con- 
sciousness’ stuff when he called my bluff. 


“Now, if I were doing this yarn, I'd start 
with the title. Some folks say alliteration is 
cheap and tawdry, but editors still buy it. 
Call your story: “Pool of Patmos.” Then, 
gee gosh, that leads to another story. Paul 
(was it Paul? That’s a good sign, if so, for 
you, Paul) on the Isle of Patmos, having his 
dreams of the Apocalypse. Only, you’re a 
modern Paul. Be funny, wouldn’t it, if you 
were the reincarnation of the apostle who 
dreamed on Patmos, and you found it out 
by diving into the ‘pool’, and coming up 
with a story so original and profound that it 
would make people sit up and take notice, 
wouldn’t it? Sounds screwry, but so did 
‘When the Graves Were Opened,’ when I 
did it for Weird Tales, nine or ten years 
ago. . = 


ERNST: “As it stands, it’s a mess, but 
maybeI.. .” 
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BURKS. “Most unwritten stories are a 
mess. Next?” 

Comes now L. Ron Hubbard of the flam- 
ing red hair and the international back- 
ground. Having just read his “Wind Gone 
Mad” in Topnotch, I know he is a writer 
who can write for anything he wants to. He 
has the logical plot mind, and the gift of 
words besides a collection of informa- 
tion on every subject under the sun that 
constantly confounds his friends . . . espe- 
cially when they try to trip him up on some 
of it! 

HUBBARD: “I'll take a slight case of 
adventure, if you please, for Adventure 
magazine. You know the sort of stuff I do 

. . or don’t you ever read literature? 
Lemme see. Take this wastebasket, now.” 

BURKS: “That’s easy. Take the blamed 
thing up off the floor and put it on that red 
head of yours! D’jever, in all your travels, 
see people who wore hats that looked like 
that? Sure you did. Russians! Old fash- 
ioned, White Russians. I think the hats 
were called kubankas. With your collection 
of information you should know that. Now, 
with wars going on here and there, and 
borders being violated, Russians, White Rus- 
sians, are just the ticket. The place, Pro- 
granichnaya, Manchukuo. Russians, Red 
ones, angry at Japanese. Japanese mad it 
Russians. White Russian exiles in Manchu- 
kuo, playing Japanese against Red Russians 
for their, the White Russians’, own ends... 
return to the land of their fathers. 

“You’re good at air stories, being a pilot 
yourself, so let your Russian hero be a flyer. 
No, instead make him the pal of your Ameri- 
can hero, since, in pulp magazines, Ameri- 
cans have to run every show and be the 
heroes. The White Russian is our Jimmy’s 
pal. Jimmy wants to see Vladislav get back 
his title. He helps Vladislav start the wheels 
rolling. The wheels become the wheels of 
gun carriages before they finish, and the 
landing wheels of airplanes—pursuit ships, 
bombers. . Hey, Ron, lemme write this 
one! Having been in Manchuria once. 


L. Ron Hubbard lifts his hand. “Nix, 
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that’s my story. If you have to write about 
China, Siberia and Manchukuo, go out and 
get your own yarns! See you in Adventure, 
come Michaelmas.” 

There you are, folks. That’s what I 
meant. Now, it’s up to Writer’s Dicest. 
Come to think of it, why don’t some of you 
keep on Dicest’s neck until its editor writes 
to each of the writers I’ve mentioned here, 
gets him to write the story from the germ 
indicated . . . and then makes him do an 
article explaining just how he got a real, 
salable story out of my maunderings? It 
would be an education in itself, a new series 
of articles for Dicest from some real writ- 
ers, and a few pennies for the writers of such 
articles. Do I win my bet? Or does the con- 
glomeration I messed up for Ernst still puz- 
zle you? 

The editor of Writer’s Digest will be glad to hear 
from the writers mentioned in this article stating 
whether they will write the stories briefly suggested 
in this article; sell the scripts, and then each write 


an article for us telling in detail how it was worked 
out on the typewriter. 





Judy Publishing Company, Judy Building, 3323 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, publishers of Dog World 
Magazine, offer an annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English. 

RULES OF THE CONTEST 

1. Entries must be mailed. They must be re- 
ceived on or before December 31, 1935, addressed 
to Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, Judy 
Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 

2. Any number of entries can be submitted by 
one person, but each entry must be original with 
the contestant and unpublished. All entries must 
be typewritten and carry the name and address of 
the contestant on the upper right-hand corner of 
the first page. Only one poem can be written 
on a sheet. 

3. There are no limitations on the length of 
the poem or form of verse. It can be serious, 
humorous, long or short, lyrical, inspirational, nar- 
rative, dramatic, or just “doggerel.” 

4. Manuscripts will not be returned. Do not 
send stamps or addressed envelope for this pur- 
pose. Contestants should retain duplicates. All 
publication rights in the winning poems become 
the property of Judy Publishing Company. Do 
not send pictures. ‘ 

5. There are 10 annual cash prizes—\st prize, 
$25 ; 2nd prize, $10; 3rd prize, $5, and 7 addi- 
tional prizes of $1 each, for the ten best poems 
respectively. The full prize will be awarded to 
each of tieing winners. 
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New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


ICKUP in the publishing field has been 
rather slow this fall. But present indi- 
cations are that it is sure, and several 

new and good markets are developing. 


@ Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, has a new Western called Ten Story 
Western Magazine, which goes on sale about 
the time this appears with its first issue dated 


January. There is a big need for good 
shorts of 4,000 to 5,000 words and for nov- 
elettes of about 9,000 words. Send your 
best to Rogers Terrill, who is editing it. And 


remember that he likes plenty of human emo- 
tionalism and dramatic punch. Payment is 
at the usual rate of a cent and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Popular Publications is also back of one 
of the important pulp house changes of the 
past month, as it has bought out the rights 
to Roy Horn’s three magazines: Big-Book 
Western Magazine, New Western Magazine, 
and New Detective Magazine. These will be 
carried along for the present on the same 
plan as before—same types and lengths of 
material used. Rogers Terrill is in charge of 
the three and is buying for all of them. Ad- 
dress your manuscripts to him at 205 East 
42nd Street hereafter. Rates are the only 
thing that has changed: now at the cent a 
word on acceptance basis. 

(Mr. Horn is planning to concentrate his 
interests on his literary agency business now ; 
at the 47 West 34th Street address.) 


@ Another new and active market is Ace 
Sports. Harry Widmer is editing this for 
A. A. Wyn’s Magazine Publishers group. The 
first issue is dated January, but went on sale 
a couple of months ahead of the date-line. 
For this, two lengths are wanted: shorts of 
5,000 to 7,000 words, and novelettes of 
10,000 words and up, with 15,000 words the 
absolute top. Mr. Widmer stresses that he 
wants “the emotional story with sympathetic- 
ally drawn characters. The hero should be 
the main character; concentrate on him 
throughout, and don’t divide the spot-light.” 





He asks for woman-interest, but this should 
be secondary always. Go easy on first per- 
son stories, for not more than one to an 
issue will be used. And it is better to stick 
to third-person. He is interested chiefly in 
the main sports and these should be seasonal. 
Football, for instance, is out of date at the 
moment for manuscripts. Now, in order of 
baseball, basketball, 
ice hockey, boxing, wrestling, horse racing, 


importance, would be 


cross-country races, etc. Rates paid are one 
cent and up, on publication. The address is 
67 West 44th Street. 


Charles Allen Bentley, editor of the new Helios, 
at 6 South Mole Street, Philadelphia, sends these 
requirements: Helios is a literary bi-monthly, “‘lib- 
eral, bold and outspoken, unorthodox. 
It uses that’s and interesting, 
whether high-brow or low-brow; stories, articles, 
poetry, etc., from 200 to 3,000 words. We wel- 
come stuff that timid orthodox magazines shun. 
However, we do ask for good writing and style, 
but the writer may say what he will. Also have 
articles for writers based on common sense. We 
look forward to helping good unknowns.” The 
only pay at present is copy of the magazine, how- 
ever. 


tolerant, 


anything human 


e@ e Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, is 
holding straws in the wind by bringing out 
one-shot editions of four of its old string. 
These are Love Romances, Wings, Fight 
Stories, and Northwest Stories. Please note 
that the makeup has already been arranged 
for and that no manuscripts are being solic- 
ited If any of them pick up favor, 
there may be a market later—not now. The 
prices will be the original twenty cents. It 
will be interesting to see how these go, at a 
time when most houses have kept prices down 
to ten and fifteen cents. If the Fiction House 
Love Romances resumes publication again, 
Macfadden may do something about the 
Love and Romances title which he tacked on 
to Dream World, since Fiction House still 
owns the Love Romances title. 


now. 


Major Malcolm Wheeler is getting out a 
companion book to his year-old Fun called 
New Comics Magazine. William Cook is 
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managing editor. The address—49 West 
45th Street. Practically all the contents is 
arranged for. 

Viola Ilma and some of her staff members 
from the old Modern Youth are editing a new per- 
iodical of eight pages called Voice of Youth. 

Inter-racial cooperation and equality is the 
aim of a new quarterly called Race. Gene- 
vieve Schneider edits it at 20 Vesey Street. 
No left-wing affiliations. 

The Anvil and Partisan Review will merge 
as a monthly literary magazine, beginning 
January first. The editorial board will con- 
sist of the editors of both magazines and 
offices will be at 430 Sixth Avenue. 

Another digest monthly now being made 
ready for distribution will cover the pulps, 
of all things! It is called Fiction Digest, “30 
Thrilling Tales,” and is edited by Doone 
Burks. It is supposed to print the ten best 
detective, adventure, mystery stories which 
appear each month, and this number neces- 
sitates more than a little cutting. 

There seems to be nothing definite about 
the Tower Magazines and their $400,000.00 
deficit as yet, though I understand that some 
agents and writers have been approached 
with a proposition to settle for sixty cents on 
the dollar. The rights for magazine distribu- 
tion through the Woolworth dime stores re- 
main the personal property of Miss McNelis. 

Dime Adventure, 205 East 42nd Street, 
has been discontinued temporarily. Alden 
H. Norton was editor. Other Popular Pub- 
lication titles which are no longer published 
include Bull’s-Eye Western Magazine, Big 
Book, and Dusty Ayres and His Battle Birds. 
I mention these last again because editors 
say writers waste a lot of postage by not 
checking off markets that are no longer buy- 
ing. 

You should also check off Thomas Wood’s 
Underworld and Complete Underworld Nov- 
elettes, of 551 Fifth Avenue. Also: Young’s 
Advance Magazine, 55 West 3d Street. 

Story’s End, edited by H. R. Rockell, 
which sent elaborate notices to all the writers’ 
magazines early this fall, has never had any- 
thing but a mailing address at 509 Fifth 
Avenue. Check that off, too. 


FoR first-person confessional writers, the 
new Modern Romances contest will be 
good news. This does not open until January 
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1, 1936. But if you have a particularly good 
plot or idea in mind, you might want to hold 
it over for the contest. The details will be 
announced next month. But here are some 
suggestions from the editor, Miss Helen Day, 
that should spur you on: 

The number and total of the prizes will 
be greater this time: $7,500.00 divided 
among twenty cash prizes. Thus many more 
writers will reap the rewards of good work. 
This is the way the contest works: You sub- 
mit your stories any time after January first 
and up to the close of the contest on March 
29th, addressed to “Modern Romance Real 
Life Contest.” Your story is read by the edi- 
tor as soon as possible, and if it is good 
enough for the magazine, she buys it at once, 
paying you the regular two-cents on accept- 
ance rate. Then at the end of the time limit, 
all the stories which have been, bought dur- 
ing that period for the contest, are considered 
carefully and the various prizes awarded. The 
author of each prize-winner then receives a 
second check for the amount of the prize less 
the two-cents-a-word rate already paid. In 
this way there is no dreary wait of months 
and months without any decision. It is in- 
teresting to learn, also, that length has noth- 
ing to do with prize value—of the biggest 
prizes in the last contest, one went to a serial 
but another went to a short of only 7,000 
words. Plausibility, power, realism, and 
strength are qualities to strive for. And all 
stories are considered carefully for these 
points. The last one may be a prize winner, 
just as much as the first. The address is 149 
Madison Avenue. 


@ Robert A. Pines, brother of Ned L. Pines 
the publisher, is now editing College Humor, 
which should be on sale by the end of No- 
vember. He is intent on making this a real 
quality magazine which can be classed with 
the slicks and no apologies called for. So 
you should note carefully his detailed com- 
ments on the material he wants to buy. Stor- 
ies of young people, not married couples. 
Glamor and romance, but sensible—not gid- 
dy or reckless, but still gay. He likes real- 
istic stories, but doesn’t want the bitter sort. 
He wants love interest, but not the sugary 
kind. Make it what could really happen. 
Don’t paint the lily—love is sweet enough by 
itself! He likes unusual twists, not the rou- 
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tine stuff, and he prefers humorous stories. 
College as a background is preferred but 
not necessary ; the people must have been to 
college, anyway. Affable Dorothy Ann Blank 
is not with College Humor after following 
it all over the country for ten years. That’s 
news. 

Other needs for College Humor will be 
humorous articles along the lines of those by 
Paul Gallico and John Weaver in the first 
issue—humorous but not bitter, with both 
feet on the ground. A peppy style is essential. 
The school essay won’t get far here. Stories 
should run 3,000 to 4,000 words; articles 
about 1,500 to 2,000. The editor also can 
use short sketches of a humorous or pointed 
nature, 500 to 1,000 words. Poetry, too— 
if you do the smart type like Margaret Fish- 
back. But no sentimental love verse. Also, 
good cartoons. But please note that gags 
and two-line jokes are not wanted; these 
are arranged for with the college magazines. 
Quick decisions are given, and rates are very 
good and paid promptly on acceptance. The 
address is 22 West 48th Street. 


@ Although Woman’s World, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, has been overstocked for some time, 
the editor expects to be in the market by the 
first of the year. So if you have a desire to 
hit this market, you had better save these 
suggestions from the office of Ray Wallace 
as to what Woman’s World will want. The 
magazine circulates among small - town 
women, who like the sweet type of romance, 
rather than a lot of married life tales. There 
may be some adventure—but not too vigor- 
ous. Murder mysteries are not wanted. But 
there should be plot enough to put a punch 
into the story. The best lengths are 3,000 
to 5,000 words ; serials may be five or six in- 
stallments—25,000 to 30,000 words in all. 
Articles are chosen because of special human 
interest or practical slant, the former being 
most important, and should be about 2,500 
words. The editor likes an occasional poem, 
too—the inspiring sort that is worth while 
and has a point. Rates are about five dollars 
a column, but depend on the length and the 
writer. The author’s own photographs often 
add greatly to the value of an article, and 
should be used when possible. 

Able Henry A. McComas was a familiar 
name to writers for the old Clayton group, 
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and so it will be good news to a lot of you 
to hear that he is back in the game once 
more—this time, with A. A. Wyn’s Magazine 
Publishers string. He is editing Western Aces 
and Gold Seal Detective. Full requirements 
on the latter appear elsewhere in this issue’s 
Forum Department. 

He said it would be hard to tell just what 
he wanted for Western Aces because he wants 
“as few tabus as possible. Just make me like 
it—that’s all!” But he followed up that 
sweeping statement with a lot of suggestions, 
and here they are: The hero should be a 
person you like and admire, and with whom 
you dread the outcome. Stories should not 
be dated, but let the reader think of them 
as before 1910; in other words, no radios, 
airplanes, etc. Give us the real old West, 
which is absolutely dead today. Put in as 
much woman interest as you please, but the 
main story must be the man’s. Keep nov- 
elettes between 10,000 and 15,000 words; 
shorts between 4,000 and 5,000. Interesting 
articles or anecdotes about the West are wel- 
come—either very short, under 250 words, or 
between 1,200 and 1,500. Poems must be 
true to type, and tell a story. Rates are the 
regular Magazine Publishers rates—one cent 
and up on publication. 

If your stories fail to click here, Mr. Mc- 

Comas suggests that one of two things may 
be at fault: Your characters may be psycho- 
logically inaccurate, and hence fail to rouse 
interest. Or the failure of the hero to ac- 
complish his purpose does not hold a threat 
of great enough disaster. And one might use 
those two points to check up rejections in al- 
most any field of fiction writing! Address 
these last pulps at 67 West 44th Street. 
@ Did you check the change of titles on the 
Dell book, War Birds? The fancy “Terence 
X. O’Leary” was dropped. Is it possible that 
the Irish are losing their glamor? 

Some changes of address: Poetry Digest 
from 516 Fifth Avenue to 220 West 42nd 
Street. 


The American Review from 218 Madison 
Avenue to 231 West 58th Street. 

Psychology from 1450 Broadway to 381 
Fourth Avenue. 

Kenneth K. Stowell has been appointed 
editor of American Architect. He used to 
edit Architectural Forum. 
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Stuart Rose, formerly in the book publish- 
ing line, has just been made associate editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


@ Street and Smith have recently cut the 
price to ten cents on Top Notch Magazine, 
Western Winners, and Best Detective Maga- 
zine.. The two latter use reprint material. 


e@ Howard Bloomfield tells me that chang- 
ing schedule on Adventure to a monthly has 
not stopped his buying material for it. The 
present need is mostly for shorts. No serials 
are used. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

Dime Sports at the same address, edited 
by Joseph Cox, needs novelettes and shorts 
badly. Any and all sports may be featured. 
This ought to be a good field now that a 
little more competition has made it more at- 
tractive to the writer. No serials used here. 

Rogers Terrill of Popular Publications, 205 
East 42nd Street, says he needs short detec- 
tive stories very badly. There is a special 
bonus here of an extra one-fourth cent per 
word on stories of 3,000 words and under. 
The shorts don’t need to have a detective 
lead. But of course the novelettes do. These 
run about 9,000 words, and should be full 
of suspense, with strong human drama. Any 
kind of off-trail stuff will be acceptable in 
shorts, as long as there is a strong dramatic 
punch. In the mystery field, Mr. Terrill 
wants plenty of strong mystery, as well as 
the usual terror. There should be meaty 
plots with unexpected twists. And the menace 
must be the predominating feature. 


@ Western Trails (Magazine Publishers, 67 
West 44th Street) can use “a lot of 5,000 
word stories with woman interest.” But if 
your story is a good yarn and holds the in- 
terest, moving along very fast, Harry Widmer 
says he will buy it even without the woman 
interest. That feature isn’t a law in the 
shorts, though it is in the novelettes. The 
latter should be about 10,000 words. By the 
way, he doesn’t want Mexican border stor- 
ies for this magazine. Stick to the range and 
ranch setting of the regular cow country. 
Ten Detective Aces (same editor, etc.) 
can use 5,000 word stories or under—as short 
as 3,000. These may be any kind of de- 
tective tale, with or without woman interest. 
Mr. Widmer also gives me the information 


that Secret Agent X likes the 3,000 to 5,000 
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word length best, and wants heavier stories 
than Ten Detective Aces. Build up the 
menace! But avoid the weird stuff. This is 
one of Rose Wyn’s pulps; 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Amazing Stories has about used up its 
overstock of material and will be more openly 
in the market than it has been for some 
time past. Rates are still low—a half cent 
on publication. But it is a market some will 
be interested in. Dr. T. O’Connor Sloane, 
the editor, is looking for stories of 5,000 to 
15,000 words—nothing over. And no serials, 
as the magazine is a bi-monthly at present. 
Poetry is used—if it concerns science, and 
is about a page in length. Stories must, of 
course, have a genuine scientific basis. Not 
too much woman interest is wanted ; so many 
of the readers kick because they want he- 
man stuff. 

Wild West Stories has recently changed its 
price to ten cents, but finds that this seems 
to have helped the sale considerably. New 
lengths of stories are now wanted; novels 
should not be over 20,000 words, as about 
three are used to an issue now. Shorts should 
be under 5,000 words if possible—not over. 
In general, fiction should be more juvenal in 
type than it was—that is, much more action. 
Frederick Gardener is editor of this Teck 
pulp. Address—461 Eighth Avenue. Rates 
—a half cent on publication. 

Literary America, 175 Fifth Avenue, is ad- 
vertising monthly poetry contests, with cash 
awards each month of ten, five and three 
dollars, and a special prize of fifty dollars 
for the best poem in six months. But you 
had better consult the magazine for details. 





Detroit Market Letter 


By Epwin F. Forses 


ETROIT, famous for automobiles, Joe 

Louis, and the Tigers, harbors an al- 

most untouched wealth of rhaterial for 
writers. The free lance mart is tough only 
in your ability to slant for it. Herewith are 
the suggestions and experiences of one who 
has sold many of the local markets. 


Radio Stations 


Of the nine broadcasting units in and 
around the Motor City, four of them buy 
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free lance material. WJBK, located in the 
Curtis Bldg., Hamilton and West Grand 
Blvds., uses all types of contributions, taboo- 
ing of course dirt; while Program Director 
Hopkins warns that scripts be fitted to quar- 
ter and half hour periods, permitting several 
minutes for identification and advertising an- 
nouncements. No set rate of payment. 

WXYZ, formerly in the market is now re- 
placed by the Windsor, Ont., station, 
CKLW, with offices at 3300 Union Guardian 
Bldg., Program Director Gilliland can use 
15 minute dramas but only a little humor 
and payment varies according to value. This 
station caters to the Border Cities along the 
Detroit River as well as part of Lower On- 
tario, so frequently broadcasts programs of a 
Canadian nature, although making a very 
strong bid for Michigan patronage. 


Though one of the city’s lesser broadcast- 
ers, with studios in the Stormfeltz-Loveley 
Bldg., East Grand Blvd. and Woodward 
Avenue, WMBC offers a possible market this 
year according to Mr. H. M. Steed who de- 
sires 15 minute to half hour sketches includ- 
ing crime, love, humor, etc. He failed to 
comment upon financial remuneration, which 
with the majority of radio stations varies so 
much, depending upon the wattage of the 
station and its value to the broadcaster. 


At WJR, atop the golden tower of the 
Fisher Building, Mr. Boynton has replaced 
Miss Olive Sharan as program manager and 
this gentleman reports: “We now have a 
large staff, taking very little outside material 
and we have several free lancers who are 
practically on the payroll.” 


WWJ, the Detroit News station, and pio- 
neer of all broadcasters in the Auto City, is 
erecting a new building to be used solely for 
house studios, offices and control rooms, and 
it is expected an increase in power will be in 
order. Ty Tyson, given to fame as sports an- 
nouncer, has turned his buying and script 
considering over to Mr. Wright who states 
he is interested in all types of material rang- 
ing from 5, 10, 15, and 30 minutes and an 
hour in length. The rates here also vary. 
Develop character as well as action in your 
dialogue, and in the case of longer MSS. al- 
low several minutes for commercials. The 
present address is still WWJ, the Detroit 
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News Building, as the new site is not yet 
ready for occupancy. 


Newspapers 

The Times, Hearst owned, thrives on King 
Features, while the other two dailies, the 
Free Press and The News buy novels syndi- 
cated on mats. This Week which appears 
with so many Sunday editions has eliminated 
all fiction buying from the Detroit News, 
though the Feature Editor, Mr. W. M. Park 
considers illustrated personality sketches up 
to 4000 words top. Some travel stuff is pub- 
lished, but according to an assistant: “Local 
writers have cornered the fields on Russia, 
the Canadian Northwest and the Holy Land, 
so lay off those countries.” Payment fluctu- 
ates with the type and value of article, being 
made on the tenth of the month following 
publication. Columnist H. C. L. Jackson will 
give due recognition but no payment to au- 
thors favoring him with original or humor- 
ous personal anecdotes for his “Listening In 
On Detroit”. Address the Detroit News 
Building. 

Like the News, the Free Press occasionally 
purchases rotogravure pictures at an aver- 
age of $3 but better not submit views of 
babies. This paper, located in a building of 
the same name, is a morning sheet with a 
large upstate circulation aiming to please the 
rural folks, so consequently a small quantity 
of Michigan Indian Lore and state legendary 
material as well as brief human _ interest 
stories are purchased at around $5 a column, 
while good photos bring $3 to $5. Photo- 
graphic shots of people must be close-ups. 
The paper’s Editorial Director, Malcolm 
Bingay, conducts a popular column entitled 
“Good Morning” and frequently runs con- 
tributions of outsiders who receive glory for 
their trouble. 


General Publications 


The DAC News, though the official publi- 
cation of the Detroit Athletic Club, Madison 
Avenue, is too large a book to be listed with 
class journals as it competes with many na- 
tional magazines. Unfortunately, writers too 
lazy to study the magazine’s needs have 
spoiled this market and caused the publisher, 
Mr. Charles Hughes to be adverse toward 
unsolicited MSS; not because there is no 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Stars Over America 


Our overseas Oxford don who guides the American short story by the stars 


By Tuomas H. Uzze.i 


Formerly Fiction Editor of Collier’s ; author of “Narrative Technique” and fiction in 
Women’s Home Companion 


O thousands of writers, editors and 

critics in this country the looniest event 

of the literary year is the attempt to 
grade American fiction by a shower of stars. 
Ambitious writers have for some time been 
nervously aware of Edward J. O’Brien’s Sun- 
day School award, though few have ever 
taken Superintendent O’Brien and his stars 
seriously. Many writers, indeed, are asking 
if the compiler of the “best” stories knows 
what a good story is; and there are those who 
believe that in spite of his attitude as high 
priest of short prose literature in this country, 
and, notwithstanding his former value as 
protagonist of realism and sincerity, he may 
now be doing more harm than good. 

For just twenty-one years some five hun- 
dred to a thousand stars have fallen annually. 
Throughout the year the three-star writers 
receive letters from the pontiff in Oxford, 
England, announcing that favor has been 
won, since the published stories are taken 
from the three-star choices on the Roll of 
Honor. 

Of the five hundred or more “awards” 
each year, all are neatly listed at the end of 
the ‘“‘best” stories volume. Writers, editors, 
are told about this list as it is being com- 
piled. The book appears, is advertised, re- 
viewed. Writers wouldn’t be writers if they 
were not stuffed with very wholesome and (at 
other times) useful vanity. So the five hun- 
dred starred writers and their relatives and 
friends want to see the names in the Book 
of Judgment and—there are probably a neat 
wagon load of sales right there. The books 
are paid for, remember, by two and one-half 
dollars each. 

These stars are, presumably, intended to 
be a critical appraisal. The critic dwells in 
the cool, quiet, academic shades of an old 
English university town. What better van- 
tage from which to view the life of America 
and feel the pulse-beat of her few, honest-to- 
God, really competent writers? Writers get 





one, two, three stars and then you and whole 
American literary world knows where you 
stand, Editors are also commended for their 
ability to select good work (until recently 
they were given percentages like batters in 
the big leagues). Twenty-one years of grad- 
ing, setting standards for the American short 
story! And with what result? 


HE result is that nobody yet knows what 

any of the stars stand for except Critic 
O’Brien. His books are honored by the names 
of the leading writers in this country, and 
frequently he has chosen impressive examples 
of the work of these writers ; but it is equally 
true that in many instances he has chosen 
stories which no one else, not even their 
authors, would claim as “best.” Some of his 
stories have spread consternation among 
O’Brien customers. Typical comments are: 
“Monotonous,” “too many batty characters,” 
“too little plot interest,” “no significance,” 
“not a smile in a carload.” The public li- 
brary from which I borrowed one of his vol- 
umes had enclosed the word “best” on the 
title page in quotation marks. 

For enlightenment we look to Editor 
O’Brien. In these twenty-one years wherein 
he should have reached critical maturity, he 
has given his readers every year precisely the 
same explanations of his critical standards. 
What are they? 

One star: This award is bestowed if your 
story has “distinction of form and substance.” 
Substance, we are told, is “something 
achieved by the artist in every act of creation 
rather than something already present ;” it is 
a “qualitative” measurement. Substance, it 
appears, is definitely not the life material of 
the story; the writer’s ability to work cre- 
atively with important significant materials 
is no merit; it seems even to be a disadvan- 
tage, since distinction of material would 
seem to confuse the critic, making it a more 
subtle matter to appraise the writer’s con- 
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tribution to the quality of the story and the 
contribution made by the vitality of his 
story stuff. 


If now you are marked up for form but 
down on substance, what have you? What 
is form? I’ve searched through twenty-one 
volumes to try to find out, but no luck. Good 
form, we are told, is that which is “beauti- 
ful,” “satisfying,” “appealing,” “skillful.” 
All this reduces to the illuminating definition 
that good form is good. Criticism could 
hardly be simpler. 


My reading of the printed Four Star 
O’Briens inclines me to believe that our edi- 
tor has an unexpressed but very definite 
ideal for good form, and that is that it isn’t, 
if you get him. It is clear from his selec- 
tions and comments, especially the latter, 
that he doesn’t like form, and if it raises its 
ugly head so that he can sock it, he socks. 
A design that he can identify is out of luck. 
He says that he objects to plotted stories be- 
cause they take liberties with life and he’s 
all for life. 


Of course, the first principle upon which 
all consideration of form in fiction, or in any 
other art for that matter must be based, is 
that there are forms, patterns, formulas in 
life itself. To him, as to all literary folk be- 
fore the age of psychology, people were 
“mysterious” and unpredictable, and to in- 
quire into the works is a profanation of the 
temple or something. Form and formula 
exist not only in life but in the tricks played 
with life by fate. For this reason intelligent 
readers enjoy ingenuity of plot for its own 
sake. These are elementary concepts of art. 
The truth about Mr. O’Brien’s definition of 
form is probably this : 


He began reprinting stories at the apex of 
the fame of O. Henry’s trick-endings. He 
felt them to be artificial as they most cer- 
tainly are. He came to me at that time, as he 
came to several other magazine fiction edi- 
tors, and asked my opinion of his proposal to 
print stories more realistic than the popular 
happy ending literature popular of the day. 
He started his war against stories with plots 
and to this day, ten years or more since the 
battle for more realistic endings in literary 
stories is over, he is still Sudden Death and 
Destruction on any writer who attempts any- 
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thing except a “slice of life”—unless he has 
become quite famous. 

Two stars: These sparklers are bestowed 
upon the writer whose story qualifies as to 
both form and substance. 

Three stars: This is the prize for stories 
which not only get by as to form and sub- 
stance, but are also “genuine” and have a 
“sincere”, “closely woven pattern” and are, 
therefore, “American literature”. These are 
the Roll of Honor stories. Some of these 
stories, Mr. O’Brien confides in an effort to 
establish the objectivity of his choices, he 
himself “dislikes personally”. But which ones 
doesn’t he like and why, and what are the 
standards that determined the selection of 
them? Not a word of enlightenment. What 
is “genuine”, what is a “closely woven pat- 
tern”? Not a word. 

Four stars: These are the cream of the 
cream for they are printed in the book. In 
what way do these twenty odd annual yarns 
transcend genuineness, closely woven pat- 
terns, beauty, and all the rest? Not one 
word on this in all the twenty-one volumes. 

Justice here directs that we consider the 
possibility of Mr. O’Brien’s not wanting any 
one to know the secrets of his ability for 
compiling anthologies that sell and so in 
kindness desist from pushing him. His liter- 
ary ideals, however, he furnishes us in full 
detail in his recent “Case Book of the Short 
Story”, addressed directly to writers. In this 
volume we are dumbfounded to read that 
there are no rules, no formulae to the short 
story and that nothing can be found in one 
story that is true of all stories. “Every 
technical problem that arises as a short story 
unfolds,” we read, “must be solved sepa- 
rately and for the first time as it arises in the 
light of the conditions which the substance 
of the story imposes on the fabric.” 


That is the most unqualified nonsense ever 
inserted in a textbook on the art of fiction. 
Here we find an expression of the pentacostal 
theory of letters. Good stories are emena- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. Good authors, in- 
stead of operating under the stimulus of flat 
pocketbooks, or the eye of a watchful wife, 
or possibly, alas, at times under the kick of a 
good swig of whiskey, are helpless instru- 
mentalities (not instruments) of the Divine 
fire. The humblest of writers knows that if 
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he had to invent all the devices, all the tech- 
nique, he uses every time he wrote a story, 
he’d drop dead at the mere thought. 


Teacher O’Brien dodges the task of stating 
the principles of form bequeathed the mod- 
ern story writer by a thousand years of ex- 
perimenters. He says there aren’t any! How 
can one attempt a textbook about any ait 
who asserts that no generalizations about that 
art are possible? What is there left to say? 
Nothing ; and he says it. Come out of the 
garden, Maude, for the night’s black bats are 
flying close. 


In the absence of anv help from Mr. 
O’Brien’s own words as to what his “best” 
means, we have some real evidence in his 
actual selections. One can’t read a few 
hundred of them without having it pretty 
thoroughly revealed that a Four Star O’Brien 
must, above all, be sad. If your characters 
are gay or happy in love, or successful in life, 
Editor O’Brien will condemn ycu with one 
phrase, “machine-made”. Your story may be 
just as true and inevitable as one of his grue- 
some yarns, but he won’t know this; “any 
true story”, he tells us, “is sad”. 


Editor O’Brien decries the happy ending 
because it enables us to “escape”. All art, 
however, is escape and if we can’t escape oc- 
casionally in this country, we go nuts. We 
can’t, however, all escape to Oxford. 


The fear we want to escape from, we learn 
in the anthologies, has not always cursed us. 
The boys who came over in the Mayflower, 
he explains, were not afraid (one of them, 
I understand, jumped overboard), but as 
soon as they saw the Indians, they curled up, 
and that, says our critic, was the beginning of 
the end of the American short story. 


With a prejudice against the normal, the 
robust, the triumphant, in life, what is left 
as subject matter for a “best” story? In one 
volume, six out of seventeen are ghost or 
fantasy stories, and nine out of twenty in 
another are of this type—all escape or I'll 
resign, but here the flight is into the mystic 
and supernatural. The subjective, intro- 
spective story, has a good break also appar- 
ently, and since the musings of normal minds 
don’t make very thrilling reading, we find 
our anthologist impelled to the morbid and 
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the abnormal. Any author who can retreat 
from the world into his study, reach down 
into the dregs of his soul and get them on 
paper, will be well received in Oxford. Thus 
we arrive at a vision that is truly sad—an 
editor avoiding the escape that expresses the 
aspirations of humanity only to run into 
escape that is decadent. 


N the current O’Brien volume we find, 

among other sad tales, a father killing his 
child, a helpless old woman allowed to die 
unnoticed in a bus, a suicide from a plane, a 
murder by a humpbacked negro girl, a mur- 
der of a man by his friend while working on 
high tension wires, a child committing sui- 
cide, a suicide by a girl rejected in love, a 
radio murder story, and the death of a hus- 
band brought about by his wife who hates 
him. Viewing this load of gloom, Meridel 
LeSueur, herself author of some of the most 
significant and poignantly beautiful stories 
of our time (which have never appeared in 
an O’Brien collection), has this to say in 
“Manuscript News”, published by the edi- 
tors of “Manuscript”: 


The stort story since Katherine Mans- 
field has been marked by a curious som- 
nambulance of style, geographic remov- 
al in space and time, a romantic evasion 
and psychic equivocation which seems to 
suggest that life is cruel and bitter and 
memory is literature. 

Note the return to childhood in most 
of the short stories in Story Magazine 
and in the recent O’Brien collections. 
The subjective idealistic forms of these 
short stories are represented in these 
technical expediencies:—-a curious re- 
moval, in style and in structure, of the 
teller of the story, which results in a 
technique, poetic as it may be, less of 
evasion. . 

Other devices—the school of so called 
realism, with a concentration on min- 
utae like a scientist, like a dying man, 
trying to see and hold to a minute real- 
ity, gigantic as in fever, an abnormality. 
The school of Hemingway, hardboiled, 
nihilistic objectivity. . . . 

We must have real happenings again. 
We must believe in what we see, see 
clearly what is happening, believe in 
what is there and believe something IS 
there, believe in the object as in good 
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fruit, believe again in gestation and 
birth and not in the decaying corpse 
marked by cynicism, futility and nos- 
talgia which has marked bourgeois liter- 
ature in a half century of its long death. 
Futility, preciosity and unbelief are the 
maggots of a decaying corpse. The new 
writer must make clear a rising activity, 
the pleasure of change and growth, and 
belief and hope. 


Y objection to the tragic refrain in 

O’Brien stories will be wildly miscon- 
strued if it is twisted into a plea for popular 
stories of sweetness and sappiness. My plea 
is for stories, tragic if the authors see them 
that way, that have some vital relation to 
what is going on here in this country. Other 
voices than mine have urged this point. 
“There is nothing in Mr. O’Brien’s collec- 
tion for 1934”, says a reviewer in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “to indicate the in- 
creasing preoccupation of fiction with purely 
social themes.” 


Says a reviewer in the Washington Post: 
“When the critical confraternity keeps telling 
us that only by the expression of a social con- 
science can our writers become great, we 
should expect to find our short story writers 
becoming increasingly preoccupied with so- 
cial themes. It might be thought that Mr. 
O’Brien, who has consistently shunned the 
orthodox, could give us in 1934 some indi- 
cation of the trend. It is likely that Mr. 
O’Brien, from his study in the tight little 
isle, has grown complacent in his old age. 
Perhaps it is that, full of years if not wisdom, 
he finds the younger writers too much 
wrapped up in a Marxian blanket to be able 
fully and freely to express themselves.” 


Now the truth is that Mr. O’Brien has 
printed a few works by proletarian authors. 
His bias is aesthetic not political. Mr. O’Brien 
simply does not believe that economic themes 
are suitable for literary treatment. In the 
introduction to his current 1935 volume, he 
deplores the tendency of story writers to use 
“political” issues ; by political he must mean 
social, since practically no stories argue party 
issues. He deplores “class consciousness” both 
left and right, and cautions us that “should 
the short story be made subservient to polit- 
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ical, economic, religious or any other kind 
of belief,” we risk (and here’s his amazing 
theory) “the danger of confusing human val- 
ues with mechanical values”. 


In a country famed for its dollar chasing, 
in a country with ten million unemployed, 
in a land thrown wildly, melodramatically, 
sensationally out of economic gear by a five- 
year depression, story writers, says Mr. 
O’Brien, should turn their eyes away from 
the struggles of people trying to make a liv- 
ing! A defense of this dogma has been ar- 
gued over and over by critic O’Brien and in 
his “best” stories volumes and elsewhere. This 
is his doctrine: Business and industry in- 
volve factories with wheels in them; wheels 
and the people turning them, are mechani- 
cal; therefore, if you write about business 
and industry, your stories will be mechanical. 
Mr. O’Brien doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween a wheel and a human being; his 
knowledge of literary techniue is so consti- 
tuted that while he can appreciate a story 
about a man being broke, he can’t appreciate 
a story which tells about a society in the red. 


I do not exaggerate Mr. O'’Brien’s aver- 
sion to the use, as literary material, of the 
pitiful dramatic struggles of the American 
people to make a living. He has reiterated 
it a hundred times and regrets, rather im- 
patiently, that it is necessary for him to re- 
iterate it. In 1923 he seems to have dis- 
covered that business and its machines pro- 
duce the machine-made story. He was 
“tired”, he said, of “our sense of strain and 
he doubted its value” and advised us to “cul- 
tivate the loafabilities a bit more”. This 
vision of America would seem to be distinc- 
tively British. 


In November Scribner’s we find an article 
entitled “Who’s Standardized?” in which we 
read that Englishmen “endlessly” criticize 
the “uniformity of material civilization in 
America” whereas as a matter of fact the 
only standardization that need be feared, 
that of education and social customs, is far 
more prevalent in England than in America. 


In 1926 Editor O’Brien set up the folk tale 
as an ideal for American writers and advised 
that our “feverish industrial civilization” and 
our “desire to do things completely” be 
thrown overboard. He pleaded that the 
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story “return to the hearth and the bazaar 
from which it came”. The story, he argued, 
forgetting the horrors that crowd his own 
pages, should be “simple, innocent and fresh, 
so that it will interest children and old peo- 
ple”. The next year he discovered that Poe’s 
stories were bad because they were “mechan- 
ized”, but how this could happen before the 
factories arrived, he doesn’t explain. 


In Mr. O’Brien’s volume, “The Dance of 
the Machines’, he announces that he pro- 
poses to show that the various forms of life 
in America have been organized on a ma- 
chine basis and that human beings are tend- 
ing to become more and more like machines, 
and he hopes that those who disagree with 
him will “find another explanation”. I dis- 
agree and I offer him this interpretation: 
Wheels, machines and business activities are 
not making either the American race or the 
American short story mechanical. Many 
story writers may have wheels in their heads 
but they don’t get them in factories. The 
technological success of American industry 
has done more than anything since the world 
began to create leisure for men and give 
them a chance, at last, to civilize their in- 
stinct and learn to appreciate the arts, among 
them that of the literary short story. “Best” 
story volumes, critic O’Brien should remem- 
ber too, are manufactured in factories. As 
for the commercialization of the short story: 
this results primarily from the low I. Q. of 
the masses of our people and their desire 
(which Mr. O’Brien will never grasp or con- 
done) to want to read the kind of stories 
they can understand. 


This hatred of the “mechanical” story is 
but the text of his evangelistic zeal to stamp 
out the popular story that entertains the 
masses of our people. He’s been at this for 
two-thirds of a generation. It is a smug, a 
snobbish, a futile campaign. That fiction 
has been and always will be a social product, 
expressing the lives and hopes of people, and 
meeting the needs he seems destined never to 
grasp. 

The smugness that lies at the heart of Edi- 
tor O’Brien’s lack of sympathy for people 
less brainy than he, is best revealed in the 
remedies he puts forward to cure our short 
story of its diseased happy endings. American 
fiction, he announces in one of his introduc- 


tions, is disintegrating because our people are 
lazy and spiritually weak and unwilling to 
suffer. American writers should learn to 
suffer ; thus they will be less “snobbish, sterile 
and anaemic” and won’t take themselves so 
seriously. Another suggestion is that pay- 
ments to writers for their work should be re- 
duced (presumably to help them suffer) and 
he advocates that they never be paid more 
than three hundred dollars. That’s enough 
for them, he seems to think; they should 
have the moral courage to resist the tempta- 
tion to write commercial yarns. 


Since Editor O’Brien frowns upon the 
commercial spirit among literary people, isn’t 
it fair to expect him to set a high example? 
Does he? I haven’t been able to learn the 
totals of sales of his volumes for every year, 
but I have secured the figures for nine diff- 
erent years, among them a high and a low, 
and a little calculation, fortified by some 
knowledge of good and bad publishing sea- 
sons, indicates that the editor of the Best 
Short Stories has, during his traffic with 
them, pocketed somewhere around seventy 
thousand dollars, not counting receipts from 
other allied sources. 


He has recently been boosting Story maga- 
zine and has become one of the editors of 
another. New Stories, published in England. 


In the last two volumes he has reprinted 
eighteen stories from Story alone, including 
three by its editors, and five in one volume 
from his New Stories. The twenty thou- 
sand word story by Editor O’Brien’s friend, 
the Editor of Story, violates the anthologist’s 
own standard as to length, deals with a 
theme first used in 1895, suffers from a mix- 
up in viewpoint, and is full of windy literary 
affectations. This run on family products 
might be overlooked, but in the current 1955 
volume, our friend of American lviters ad- 
vises us that he is alarmed at the number of 
of “little magazines” popping up back in 
America. He has just discovered that their 
writers are getting dull and so—“I suggest 
that we should call a truce on new little 
magazines’ for two years and that perhaps a 
third of those which now exist should abdi 
cate”. 


The weirdness of these words coming from 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Mystery on the Air 


By LAwrRENCE MENKIN 


ee OW can I sell mystery stories for 
radio broadcast?” That’s a ques- 
tion I’m often asked. ‘“What’s the 
difference between the story written for the 
mystery magazine and the one written for 
the air? What are the problems to be learned 
and overcome ?” 

These are questions that I have been lis- 
tening to for more than four years. I shall 
attempt to answer them. 

Let me advise you to keep this in mind 
from the start: Action 


ence. That is, the story is transmitted in 
play form ; terse, swift and brief. But unlike 
the theatrical play your story must take into 
consideration the idea of the individual 
listener. There is a certain psychology to the 
theater audience gathered en mass in the 
theater, witnessing a play; the psycholegy 
of the mob. The play on stage must contend 

with the emotions of a mass group. 
Radio deals with the individual or a few 
individuals gathered around a loudspeaker. 
Therefore, the action 





is the most important 
element of the mys- 
tery drama. 

When I first started 
writing radio mystery 
stories about four 
years ago, Joseph 
Koehler of the Radio 


in the middlewest. 


Drama 
Dramas, 


Guild,” 
” “Italics,” 


used to lock me in a 
room and say, “I’ve 
got to have a mystery 





Lawrence Menkin has sold over a 
thousand radio and _ radio mystery 
dramas. He has been on the writing detail 
staffs of four networks, in the east and — 
Some of the series 
he has authored are: “True Detective 
Mystery Magazines,” 
“Community Chest 
“One Hundred and 
Events Script Library One American Nights,’ “Five Star 

: Final,” “The Mystery Club,” “The 
Fury!” “The Phantom!” “Ken-Rad Un- 
solved Mysteries,” and hundreds of mu- 
sical comedy radio programs. He is 24. 


in a radio mystery 
play must be slow 
enough so that each 
can be easily 
grasped. Che listener 
cannot turn back a 
page and re-read as in 
a magazine, nor do 
the immedi:te chuck- 
les or gasps of the 
quick witted tell him 
to recall the fast 


“The American 








today. Give me a half- 
hour drama. I don’t 
care what you write about—but have plenty 
of action.” 

I grudgingly set to work to grind out mys- 
tery—pages and reams of it. Some I was 
proud of, and some—well, let’s not talk 
about them. But I learned this: The mys- 
teries with action were syndicated to station 
after station—those without it did not sell. 

But, what is action on the air? Is it move- 
ment? Is it plot? Is it the physical impact 
of characters and situations on other charac- 
ters and situations? How can you get action? 

As far as the radio mystery is concerned, 
the idea of action is broken up into many 
other ideas: atmosphere, color, romance, 
situation, suspense—and your audience! 








You may ask, “What has the listening 
audience got to do with action; that sounds 
ridiculous.” But it isn’t. 

To begin with, you have a combination 
of a theatrical audience and a readers audi- 





spoken line to _ his 
mind because people 
around him are reacting to it. A slow-witted 
person in a crowd, understands a point that 
he misses, if alone. 

I enjoy studying audiences, and frequently 
go to movies just for that purpose. If 
certain scenes get laughs, or gasps, wr sobs 
from all audiences, then those scenes contain 
in themselves (plus their previous build-up) 
certain basic keys that will make people 
react. 

I have studied radio programs in the same 
manner. The beginner would do well to do 
exactly that. He will learn that many stories, 
though falling into different class appeals, 
have some basic story theory in common. 

How does the radio audience react to 
mysteries. If your play runs quickly and 
your audience mind receives slowly, your ac- 
tion is bad. If your action builds slowly, as 
in “Lights Out”, and your audience is the 
quick-minded type that follows intricate de- 
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tective stories closely—your action is bad. 
Action, therefore, as far as the radio writer 
is concerned, leads to selection. And that is 
why I say action is the most important ele- 
ment in the mystery drama, if not in all ra- 
dio dramas. Its speed determines to a large 
extent the type of audience that will be your 
following. 

I have written almost every type of radio 
drama that has been on the air. Many times 
I made the mistake of writing to the wrong 
audience. I remember writing what I thought 
was a corking good show and later discover- 
ing that the audience thought it was terrible. 
Yet, using the same script again on another 
series I found the drama to be well received. 

The Ken-Rad Unsolved Mystery program, 
which is now going into its fourth year, origi- 
nating in the studios of WLW, the worlds 
most powerful broadcasting station, receives 
from a thousand to five thousand letters from 
its listeners, every week. 

Careful reading of these letters has helped 
me gather a great deal of information that 
should be useful to you. 


Let me tell you about the Ken-Rad Un- 
solved Mystery program first. Each week, a 
mystery story is presented, including all the 
clues that lead to the solution. The audience 
is asked to write in their solution. Those who 
approximate the correct solution, as to how 
the murder was committed, who did it and 
why, receive a set of Ken-Rad Radio Tubes 
as a prize. The solution is given on the 
next week’s broadcast preceding the new 
story. 


Mr. Richard Downing, of the Procter and 
Collier agency who handle the Ken-Rad 
show, and who has read all the mail received 
on this broadcast, says: “Since our show is a 
clue show, and since we must give the clues 
but hide them in such a way they are not 
too easily discovered, it is intersting to know 
that our audience often determines who the 
murderer is by two things. They write in to 
say, “So and so did it, he found the body, he 
was always accusing somebody else. Or, so 
and so was too casual; or so and so seemed 
to be in there for no reason at all, he must 
have done it.’” 


Men and women of many different pro- 
fessions listen to your story. Don’t be sloppy 
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in your facts. If your facts are illogical your 
audience is bound to take notice. Be sure not 
to slip up on facts pertaining to medicine, 
science, chemistry, law and so on. As far as 
authenticity is concerned there just ‘ain’t 
no sich animal’ as dramatic liscense. 

Simple names are easy to follow in a mys- 
tery, don’t give your characters long difficult 
sounding names. 

I asked Mr. Downing, “From the mail 
you’ve received, could you tell me what mys- 
tery audiences like best?” 

He smiled and thought carefully for a 
moment. Then he said simply: “Color.” 
“Exactly what do you mean by that?” 

“Our fan mail shows that audiences like 
best those stories that are unusual in locale, 
atmosphere ; stories that concern things and 
people they know little about. Color is 
glamour. A mystery story on board a ship, a 
strange country, a bizarre place, like the 
locale you used last night in “Murder Under 
The River” ; conflict between sandhogs, tun- 
nell workers, these things are glamorous. 
They say to the audience, ‘Here is something 
interesting, did you ever know this? This is 
the way these people speak, this is how they 
live.’ ” 

In the selection of color, as in the use of 
facts, the writer must again be authentic. 
Its uncanny how audiences will notice the 
slightest wrong detail. Yet audiences like to 
be fooled by facts. You can fool them and 
hold their interest with knowledge or facts 
that are authentic and which should be 
known, but are simply overlooked. Your lis- 
tener then says to himself, “Guess that’s 
right, must have overlooked that.” 

But don’t try to fool them by making your 
stories too complicated. Your listener quits 
you. There once again you have the idea 
of action. You may think you have a great 
deal of action in making your plot involved, 
complex and lightning fast, but it gets no- 
where. The listener cannot follow it. To 
him there is just a blurred confusion of voices 

Women like mysteries. They like them 
even more if you get a love interest in your 
story. 

If you are writing a story or a series which 
has for its main character a detective, don’t 
let him say or do basic things that the 
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YMCA, the WCTU, the DAR, the American 
Legion, etc. oppose. People will believe in 
your character and think of him as an actual 
human being. They place a great deal of 
faith in him. They will not tolerate the de- 
struction of that illusion you have built up. 

The appeal of the mystery is universal and 
there is always a radio audience for the good 
mystery story. 

The market possibilities are peculiar to 
each locality and station. There are over 
three hundred radio stations in this country. 
All are constantly on the lookout for new 
ideas. 

If you are interested in writing mysteries 
for radio, I say: “Interest yourself in the set- 
up of the radio station to whom you are sub- 
mitting your story.” If your story has many 
characters in it and many complex sound 
effects, it would be foolhardy to send it to a 
station that cannot secure the services of all 
the actors your script requires, if the station 
has no sound effect department or a very 
small one, a script full of sound effects will 
have but a meagre chance of being bought. 

The fewer characters in the script the bet- 
ter chance it has for being sold. It costs less 
to produce, and is easier to follow in its 
broadcast. Scripts sell from five dollars to a 
hundred and fifty dollars per script. 


RITING three to fourteen stories a 
week, I have often been asked how I 
get ideas. 

I have a very simple method. I think of 
my story as a miniature play. I believe that 
the ideas for plays come from four different 
sources, each of which can be broken up into 
still other starting points. But basically those 
four are: 1. A situation that suddenly springs 
to your mind. 2.A theme, starting off with 
something to say and then writing a story 
about it. 3.A character, around which a 
story is woven. 4. Locale, atmosphere. 

Taking any one of the four starting points, 
I begin by trying to concentrate my story 
into one set, one distinct colorful locale, 
which in itself may have a number of differ- 
ent scenes. I let my clues and diseuises take 
care of themselves in the natural develop- 
ment of the story. 


BUT I THINK BACKWARDS, by thinking of 


effects first and then the causes for those 
effects. That usually results in the creation 
of character, conflict and situation. I don’t 
write a word of dialogue until everything is 
absolutely clear in my mind. 

Then I write a series of little climaxes, 
each one leading up to the final climax of the 


story. 

Sometimes I try for a concentration of 
trouble. If I start with a character, I get 
him into trouble, into some conflict with an- 
other character or group of characters. I let 
him get into more and more trouble and 
finally extricate him from his difficulties by 
a surprise turn in the events that are taking 
place. However, I always plant suggestions 
along the way so that the surprise twist is 
plausible to the reader, and not just an act 
of God. 

f a show of mine last week concerns this 
type, “Everybody is in conficit with one per- 
son, they hate him, he hates them, he is 
killed, the least likely suspect is the killer,” I 
reverse it to: “Everybody hates Mr. A. He 
hates them, but one of them is killed. A is 
suspected but someone else is the killer.” 


The beginner can get his ideas from news 
items, from people he knows, places he has 
seen, by causing the emotions of characters 
in an ordinary story to so heighten that 
control is lost, and murder takes place. All 
of us are potential murderers. It is this fact 
that makes an audience follow closely the do- 
ings of the suspected murderers. They put 
themselves in place of the suspected one. 

You may think of motives first. Robbery, 
greed, hate, jealously, fear, love, desire to 
kill—there are a hundred and one motives. 
Thinking of a motive will lead to a situation, 
to a character, to a place. And you’re on 
your way. 

When you get your continuity going and 
are working out your mystery, separate your 
clues. Don’t propose a question and answer 
it on the same page. Keep your audience 
waiting. 

Don’t try to use comedy simply for the 
sake of comedy. Comedy relief in the mys- 
tery story is best when it is part and parcel 
of the story. Start with your solution, your 
climax, and your effect. Then build the 
causes that resulted in the effects. 

Think of your story in terms of a play. 
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Actors are going to portray your characters 
for you. Think of yourself and your story in 
relation to your director and actors. That is 
a writers problem peculiar and distinctly per- 
tinent to radio. It’s a problem that cannct be 
disregarded. 

The director, the actor—-everybody con- 
cerned with the production of your script is 
a collaborator. 

When you send a story to a magazine it is 
completely yours, it is finished. But your 
mystery play is only half finished when writ- 
ten. The production and acting completes 
the play. 

If you possibly can, direct your own mys- 
tery play, or get to know your director. If 
you are desirous of a good show, try to com- 
promise with the training, ideas and abilities 
of your collaborators. I think I can best illus- 
trate that by some examples. 

Mr. Koehler used to remind me time and 
again to: “Make my scripts actor proof. 
You don’t know who’s going to play it or 
direct it. Don’t go in for effects made pos- 
sible only by fine acting. Make your dia- 
logue simple, easy to read. Build your 
spense in the story itself. Don’t try 
theatrical effects.” 

I learned that the director of “The Fury!” 
and “The Phantom!” shows I was writing 
disliked fantasy, anything that was bizarre, 
pseudo-scientific. He had a ‘slick paper’ 
mind. He wasn’t ‘pulp’ minded. He is es- 
sentially a theatrical man and likes drama 
for the sake of drama. 

This director, Phillip Barrison, one of the 
finest directors in the radio field, is a supreme 
master of pace and tempo, an unsurpassed 
artist in his ability to get performances out 
of his actors. 

After I had seen him direct a few mystery 
shows of mine I reversed my entire proce- 
dure by giving him stories about real natural 
people with recognizable problems, and 
stories that contained dialogue that could 
build to a climax because of pace. I gave 
him contrast in scenes, contrast in tempo. 

Barrison would use every radio trick to 
propell a story along on its upward sweeping 
soar to a smashing crescendo of little cli- 
maxes. He had a gift for segregation. He 
knew instinctively what retarded a story. 

Another director I knew was concerned 


sus- 


for 
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chiefly with characterization. The first few 
shows I wrote for him were unsuccessful. I 
realized there was something wrong. Discov- 
ering it I made haste to change my tech- 
nique. Instead of plot, action, suspense, puz- 
zle; I gave him characters who were in 
trouble. Working for characterized subjec- 
tive terror I worked out an entirely different 
kind of story. 

Rikel Kent, the director of The Ken-Rad 
Unsolved Mysteries is an effects director. I 
do not mean sound effects. He always tries 
for special symbolic effects that heighten the 
point the script is trying to get over. If sus- 
pense is the paramount thing in a scene, he 
plays that scene for every ounce of suspense, 
disregarding acting and production in the 
accepted The results are always 
gratifying. 

Knowing that Kent is an effects man, I 
try to get many different elements into the 
Ken-Rad Mysteries. The counter plot be- 
comes very important here, and the double 
counter plot. This is because Kent’s uncanny 
sense of the mystery makes it possible to so 
co-ordinate and dovetail the different plots 
and counter plots, that a series of suspense 
filled situations and short climaxes are built 
up to one tremendous climax. 

Kent has a deep instinct for the use of 
sound effects. I have seen him use sound 
effects in such a manner that a weak story 
became a terrifying thing full of suspense 
and drama. 


sense. 


You should only use music and sound 
effects to help your story along. Never use it 
promiscuously. If a sound effect is part of a 
story use it, if music heightens a climax, or 
acts as a means to change a scene, use it. 
Otherwise do not. 

Beginners often misuse sound effects and 
music. But there are other certain common 
mistakes beginners make in writing radio 
mysteries. These mistakes can be easily 
avoided. , 

Radio stations, advertising agencies, all 
buyers of mystery scripts and other radio 
scripts have a great fear of plagiarism. And 
well they may! 

The beginner will find that it is easier to 
write his own story than to plagiarize. I have 
often been asked, if in the urgent need for 
getting ideas, I lift stories and change them 
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around. I can honestly say that I do not do 
this. Frankly, I’ve tried to and found it un- 
successful from many viewpoints. 

It takes longer to change around some- 
body elses story and time is most important 
to me. In the second place, I never can 
change the story around to suit my imme- 
diate needs. In the third place I know edi- 
tors keep in touch with current magazine 
and radio and movie stories. 

The beginner who tries to lift a story and 
change it to fit a cast of five actors, or to re- 
arrange it so that it won’t be recognized, in- 
evitably leaves out some point that makes th 
original story successful and his new version 
unsuccessful. I find it easier to be honest 
and write my own stories. The beginner must 
make up his mind to do just that too. Ever; 
case of plagiarism that is discovered hurts 
all of us. 

Perhaps the mistake 
make is “Writing down to the public.” 

I can best explain that by quoting a con- 
versation with Don Becker of WLW, who 
originated the Ken-Rad Series. 

When he first gave me instructions about 
the Ken-Rad mysteries, he said: 

“Make them simple. Make them easy but 
not too easy, difficult but not too difficult 


and for heaven’s sake don’t write down to 


biggest be oinners 


your audience. 

I grinned broadly at this because I knew 
d He smiled 
when he saw my grin and told me why he 
had been so emphatic. 

He had interviewed and read the scripts 
of many writers who wanted to write for 
radio. He had learned that their biggest mis- 
take was in thinking radio writing had to be 
very low in its intelligence standard, particu- 


exactly what he was driving at. 


larly the mystery story. 

There are many different types of radio 
audiences ; those who read the pulps, those 
who read the slicks and those who won’t even 
look at a magazine or go to a movie. The 
beginner thinks he has to write for a child, 
for someone who will not appreciate a good 
story well produced. He feels anything goes 
in radio writing. He’s wrong! DON’T WRITE 
pOowN! You'll only succeed in being over- 


bearing. First determine if you’re trying to 
write for a ‘pulp” audience or for a ‘slicky’ 
audience. Then write for the one you select. 

This is a big country, and a network, or 
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25,000 wattage station, covers enough people 
to permit you to be selective. 

As Becker “There are many fine 
magazine writers and many potentially great 
radio writers who will never sell a script be- 
cause they do not try to understand the prob- 
lems of radio. If they’d only get that childish 


Says: 


idea out of their heads that they have to 
write the radio audience, they’d 
make money selling radio continuity. 

mistake the beginner makes is 
being inconsistent. This 


down to 


Another 
is particularly true 
in the radi rstery play. He lets his story 
in the radio mystery play. e lets his story 
end with loose threads still to be tied up. He 
neglects to explain certain things he has 
started in his story. 
“Well, this is radio; 


But he’s wrong- 


they won’t catch it,” 
he says. they do catch it, 
they write in ; then he catches it. 

The young writer who writes a story for 
the sake of its mystery value alone is mis- 
taken in his intentions. His mystery is in- 
complete if it simply builds on the effects of 
murder and mystery. His story has got to 
I’ve seen mystery—and 
come to 


have a reason why. 
particularly mystery-horror stories- 
an editor’s desk, that seemed fine for the first 
few pages. But they go to pieces. I can best 
point out the reason for this with two exam- 
ples. “Frankenstein” is a grand horror story. 
It has a reason why: man’s ambition to 
create man, to be a God. “The Bat,’ a 
swell mystery, has a reason why. A battle of 
wits between a super detective and a super 
criminal. There must be a raison d’@tre sup- 
porting every good show. 

The radio mystery writer will do well to 
remember that short scenes are most effec- 
tive. His story must start right off, the plot 
must get going ; even if that plot simply con- 
cerns the characterization of hatred amongst 
a group of people. 

Most young writers have a mistaken idea 
of suspense in the mystery play. They think 
the suspense of “What will happen next?” 
is all that is needed. 

They often concentrate on just this. There 
are many other forms of suspense that can 
be used. Lots of suspense may be had from 
music, sound effects, pace, tempo, the actual 
tense reading of lines. The 
“When and where and under what circum- 
stances will the inevitable take place? And— 
What caused this >How did this happen?— 


suspense of: 
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Have these events any bearing on what has 
taken place before? 

Perhaps one of the biggest mistakes the 
young writer makes is the writing of his story 
in a straightline. He neglects to use a coun- 
ter plot. The counter plot builds a story. In 
a radio mystery play it MAKEs the story. 


Russell Hughes, 


who has written over 70 


of the Ken-Rad Unsolved Mysteries (over 


150 have been on the air), says: “The min- 
ute I think of a plot I think of a counter 
plot, to counterbalance and heighten my 
story. I try to build a false front that will 
lead my listeners away from the clues I am 
planting and therefore disguise what I am 
doing. In that way I can sustain the element 
of suspense in my mystery, for by throwing 
both plots against each other I can throw 
suspicion on every character and cloud the 
guilt of my culprit.” 

The mystery story must be well plann 
That is why it is advisable k back- 
wards, to get effects first and causes later. 


to WOTK 


Authenticity, clues, logic and deduction in 


ut carce- 


the mystery story must be thought oc 
fully. 

I remember one of “The Phantom’ 
stories in particular. The first episode of a 
series of four was very well received. It con- 
tained absolutely everything I could think of. 
Character, contrast, conflict, 
color, clues—everything. It left the audience 
with the questions of: Who, what, when, 
where, why, whom and the Lord only knows 
what else. It was very well received. But the 
story was a failure. The remaining thrce 
episodes flopped badly. Why? I had no idea 
where the mystery was going when I started 
in. The result was—it didn’t get anywhere. 

In between scripting radio shows I have 
been writing a number of mystery books for 
the last few years. I mean to take time off 
and finish them. But I would no more at- 
tempt the work that must go into the writing 
of a 330-page mystery novel, without com- 
pleting all my plans, than I would sit down 
now to write a mystery play again without 
knowing what I meant to do with that play. 


crisis, climax, 
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There are mystery plays that contain no 
murder; that contain no actual mystery. 
The audience is allowed the privilege of sit- 
ting in on the events as they take place. The 
spy stories, the True Detective Mysteries, 
often fall in this category. But they all have 
certain elements of the mystery play, 
“making them wait,” mystification, suspense. 

There are so many different formulae and 
types of the mystery play that I can but use 
examples to point them out. The idea of 
emphasis, getting suspense, getting counter- 
plot, getting mystery, will have to be illus- 
trated with examples. That will be done in 
the second of this series of articles, which 
will emphasize problems encountered, the 
means taken to overcome them, and the vast 
array of devices that can be used in writing 
mystery on the air. 





STARS OVER AMERICA 


(Continued from page 31) 


an editor who has spent his life deploring the 
commercialism of American editors is not 
what most interests me; it is rather that our 
anthologist should take this attitude toward 
our “little magazines.” Most of Mr. O’Brien’s 
stories have in the past come from the pages 
of these adventurous, eager little sheets. In 
the truest sense an anthologist can not dis- 
cover any new writers; the editors of our 
established and experimental magazines 
identify the fresh gifts, take the chance, 
sometimes paying hard cash, and the anthol- 
ogist helps himself to the printed stories and, 
in a measure, to the glory too. 

Magazine editors are not wont to ballyhoo 
their achievements in giving new authors a 
chance to be heard. Many of them on whose 
judgments Mr. O’Brien has relied, have 
folded. Their missionary work done, they 
have paid the price of their ideals. When an 
anthologist, begins suddenly to try to hurry 
them out of existence, we question his con- 
sistency. Is he killing the goose that laid his 
literary eggs? 





































THE FORUM 


(Continued from page 11) 


Sir: 
I want scripts for fifteen and thirty minute 
radio presentation. I can use some of various 


types now, and anticipate needing more in the 
near future. 
WiLu1AM Barclay, 
Program Director of KWBG, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Sr: 

I have just sold three articles to Popular Me- 
chanics, which was possible through the helpful 
suggestions on writing which your magazine con- 
tained. 

L. B. JoHNson, 
P. O. Box 816, Spokane, Wash 


Sir: 

It may be of interest to you to know that a re- 
cent market tip in your publication made it pos- 
sible for me to place an article with Better Homes 
and Gardens. By closely following ycur suggestions 


this article of mine -brought a check far above 
their usual rates. 
Alfred C. Hottes, Associate Editor of Better 


Homes and Gardens, sent me a long letter, ex- 
plaining how my article could be improved, and 
“if you would care to revamp this story and send 
it back to me immediately . . .” 

I have always found that Editors will move 
heaven and earth to help a writer. That stories 
and articles are returned unread is poppycock 

H. H. Gunnino, Jr., 
322 Machen St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Sr: 

Saucy Stories is in its fourth issue; by the time 
you receive this letter we'll be at work closing the 
fifth issue. It pays, either on publication or 
within one month thereafter, a third of a cent a 
word to one cent a word for mss., depending on 
the quality of the story, the fame of the author, 
etc. The publishers reserve the right to decide 
the rate. 

We want snappy, breezy stories with a clean sex 
angle ; plenty of lush and snappy stuff, but no filth 
will be tolerated. 

For our other magazine, a standard-sized “pulp,” 
we want tales of love, adventure, mystery, romance 
and action along movie or stage lines; must have 
some remote or direct relation to the stage or 
screen field, and the rate paid is the same. The 
name of this monthly magazine is Saucy Movie 
Tales. 

These two magazines are 


owned by Movie 


Digest, Inc., 1451 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Philip 
White, President and Treasurer. 


Purp WHITE. 








DIcEsT 


Sir: 

Gold Seal Detective is wide open for material. 
Would you care to run a notice about this, for 
the benefit of your readers? 

Herewith is a succinct statement of our policy 
and needs: 

Gold Seal Detective features exclusively the of- 
ficers of the law as heroes: the plain cop, the 
prowl-car cop (usually a sergeant and a police- 
man), the G-man, state trooper, Secret Service 
men, headquarters detectives, police of the under- 
cover squad; and any others, such as present-day 
Western sheriffs, who are in the front line of duty 
against the modern, ruthless, anti-social, clever, 
treacherous criminal—as long as they are elective 
or appointive officers of the law. Dramatic, emo- 
tional, crime-action stories of lawmen—in a word, 
that’s the target to aim at for Gold Seal Detective. 
Admiration for hero on the part of the reader is 
usual, and always necessary; sympathy with hero 
and dread of the outcome for him are most de- 
sirable in addition. Lengths: novelettes, 10,000 
to 15,000 words; shorts, 4000 to 6000 words; 
articles, short, snappy and interesting, on any up- 
to-date crime subject. No poems or serials. Please 
study the magazine before submitting any stories: 
we will work with you to the fullest if you will 
make an honest effort to work with us. We will 
be glad to answer any questions. Editor, A. A. 
Wyn; associate editor, H. A. McComas; 67 West 
44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Henry A. McComas. 


SIR: 

We would like to modify our recent announce- 
ment as to our requirements and rates. 

Fiction should not exceed 2,500 words in length. 
Rate of payment will be low. 

Articles may run to greater lengths, but shorter 
ones are preferred. The rate is up to 1% cents 
a word. We are in the market at present for both 
fiction and articles, with plenty of the former and 
few of the latter being submitted. 

Mark MELLEN, Post Time, 
443 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
Post Time deals with horse racing only.—Eb. 


Sir: 

We are now formulating plans—which are well 
under way—for the publishing of a new national 
humor magazine which will carry the stories and 
art of the country’s outstanding humorists and 
artists. 

We feel, however, that there are many others 
who, while not yet on top, are on the way. From 
this class of writers also we welcome seeing some 
of their material. 

Please do not swamp us with a lot of junk, lop- 
eared rejects and unfunny stuff, as this wastes 
valuable time and clerical work on all sides. 

Our new publication is amply financed and 
sponsored by a group of outstanding national pub- 
lishers. 
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Please send material to Simda Publishing Cor- 
poration, Rolls Royce Building, 32 East 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

RicHarp Davis, Secretary. 


Sir: 

On page fifty-two of the November issue of the 
Writer’s Dicest, there was a typographical er- 
ror in the paragraph regarding the requirements of 
La Paree stories. Lengths should read 2000 words 
(not 200) to 3500 words. 

D. M. Pusuisuinc Co., Inc., 
Dover, Del. 


Russell L. Guin, Ag-Plays, 1318 North Frank- 
lin St., Danville, Ill., wants shorts, skits and brisk 
playlets. Should last about 20 minutes when 
acted out; simple setting; preferably all male 
characters. These will be given by the various 
chapters of the Vocational Agriculture boys in 
their local programs. Plays (1 to 2 acts) should 
reflect credit on the agriculture leader and teacher, 
and more or less tend to glorify the rural farm 
worker. Payment is $5 and up per play, or skit. 
Remember these plays will be acted to a rural high 
school audience by young people. If you don’t 
know farm life, better stay away. Plays and skits 
must pack good laughs as well as a theme. 

Also in Danville, Ill, is the new growing 
magazine, The American Farm Youth Magazine, 
edited by Homer Paul Andreson, a young hard 
working editor with a good idea in his bonnet. 
This magazine is read by farm boys. Uses fiction, 
and shorts on farm hobbies, scouting, aviation, 
outdoors, and humor. 


The Book Publishers 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


The following prize contests for novels 
are open at this time ; full details, rules entry 
blanks, etc. should be obtained from the 
publishers sponsoring these competitions be- 
fore entering manuscripts. A note to the 
publishers requesting full information, en- 
try blanks, etc. will bring you the complete 
details. Dodd, Mead & Company, 449 
Fourth Avenue, New York, announce a new 
Prize Novel Competition for mystery and 
detective stories under the Red Badge aegis 
for the coming year. They recommend that 
prospective entrants familiarize themselves 
with the stories that have been issued under 
the Red Badge imprint, by such authors as 
R. Austin Freeman, Agatha Christie, Free- 
man Wills Crofts, G. K. Chesterton, John 
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Rhode. Dodd, Mead hope to keep up the 
standard of their Red Badge line by adding 
only the best of the mystery-detective story 
crop. They offer the sum of $1,000 en ac- 
count of royalties payable within one month 
of the announcement of the prize-winner, 
and an attractive royalty contract. Novels, 
even though unsuccessful in winning the 
prize, will be considered for publication un- 
der terms to be mutually arranged. The 
contest closes on June 15, 1936; the publish- 
ers urge submission of entries as early as 
possible. This competition is open to any 
author who has not previously issued a book 
under the Red Badge imprint. 

Little Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., offer a prize of $5000 for the 
most interesting unpublished American work 
submitted before October 1, 1936. 


Eris S. Pinker @& Adrienne Mortison, 9 
East 46th St., New York, are handling the 
$20,000 All Nations Prize Competition for 
novels of over 50,000 words. This contest 
closes April 30, 1936. Write direct for com- 
plete details. 


Below, you will find brief statements of 
the policy and current needs of several 
prominent New York book publishers. (All 
addresses are New York, N. Y.) 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, bring out a list of 
the highest type fiction and non-fiction. In 
fiction they are interested in serious, inter- 
pretive novels such as VEIN OF IRON by 
Ellen Glasgow. In non-fiction they are look- 
ing for books on economics, sociology, biogra- 
phies and travel; books of broadly similar 
calibre to ASYLUM by William Seabrook, 
NORTH OF THE ORIENT by Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh and GRAND TOUR by 
Patrick Balfour. This firm brings out very 
little poetry, but is interested in some out- 
standing textbooks of college and high-school 
standards, and outstanding children’s books. 


W. W. Norton & Company, 70 Fifth Ave., 
are particularly interested in first novels. 
They like to build up young novelists, but 
prefer serious type fiction of outstanding 
calibre and literary distinction. They will 
use occasional outstanding mysteries. They’re 
not afraid of “high-brow” novels. Norton 
also are interested in popular books on vari- 








THE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
(Continued from page 39) 

ous sciences, although they prefer a “name” 
in the scientific field covered. Such popular 
scientific books must be written so that the 
layman can understand them. Norton also 
bring out textbooks for colleges. They are 
not interested in publishing plays or poetry. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, 
are in the market for any type of modern 
popular novel ; the modern popular novel, as 
well as the serious novel. Serious novels mu 
have an up-to-the-minute viewpoint, as well 
as display excellent craftsmanship. In non- 
fiction, Putnam are open for authentic books 
on any subject, but such books must have 
popular appeal and feature practical sub- 
jects. 

john H. Hopkins & Son, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, are particularly looking for light, clean 
romances of the Temple Bailey and Louise 
Platt Hauck type at this time. They also are 
in the market for good westerns, and will 
use a_ limited 
tective novels. 


number of outstanding de- 
At present this firm is con- 
fining its activities to the above types of pop- 
ular fiction, and is not interested in non-fic- 
tion manuscripts. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 2 West 
45th Street, have recently announced their 
new General Publications Divison. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from their announce- 
ment of this department : 

“With swift extension and expansion our 
plans look to the building of a 
American list parallel to that so successfully 
developed by the famous Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Limited. The Pitman list has, for 
nearly a century, been distinguished for au- 
thoritative books in the fields of art and 
artistic crafts, social science, business and 
commerce, and the technical branches of 
industry, including the engineering profes- 
sions. 


strong 


“We are, therefore, immediately inter- 
ested in securing manuscripts of unques- 
tioned excellence in the previously men- 
tioned fields. These purposive manuscripts 
should be done by American specialists and 
authorities; should be aimed toward the 
technician, the business man or the profes- 
sional man; or should be prepared as text- 
books for the college or university level.” 


WRITER’s DicEst 


DETROIT MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 26) 

market here but to quote him: “We are de- 
luged with work from all over Christendom 
sent in by people who have no idea of what 
we want and it is a nuisance to read all the 
stuff.” No fiction is wanted here while the 
Don Herold and Weare Holbrook variety 
of humor is well liked and well paid for. 


At 1632 West Lafayette Blvd. is found the 
Capper, Harman, Slocum publication, The 
Michigan Farmer, edited by Milon Grinnell 
who says: “We are entering our period of 
the year when advertising picks up and our 
space demands increase ; but we have serials 
enough to last through the winter.” How- 
ever, subject matter of interest to the farmer 
and concerning Michigan may find a place 
here. Some art work and a few photos are 
printed, payment being on publication. Upon 
request the affable but extremely busy Mr. 
Grinnell forwards an editorial requirement 
sheet. 

The American Boy is one of Detroit’s lead- 
and according to 
managing editor George F. Pierrot: “The 
American Boy offers a good market for writ- 
ers who know boys and boy psychology but 
who can refrain from writing down. That 
last is all important. “More fiction than non- 
fiction is desired and should appeal to youths 
ranging in age from 12 to 20, the stories be- 
ing a force for good—alive, inspiring, not 
repelling the reader by preaching or moraliz- 


ing national magazines, 


ing, rather, applying moral truths and setting 
ferth high ideals in character and action. 
Yarns should be well-told as boys can and 
do appreciate good writing. Prigs are not 
wanted for heroes, nor are out-and-out love 
stcries welcomed, although a fine boy and 
girl friendship plot is periodically taken; 
while humor, sport, detective, mystery, and 
aviation plots are warmly received, as well as 
tales of small town and rural activity. Two 
cents a word is the minimum; and in the 
case of articles the information was given 
out that the staff writes the bulk of them as 
an exact slant is necessary, although there is 
an opening for brief how-to-do-it pieces. All 
Canadian and American serials rights are 
purchased but all other rights will upon re- 
quest be assigned to the author. Send your 
MSS. to the American Boy, Sprague Publish- 
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ing Company, Tenth Floor, New Center 
Bidg. 

Donald Miller is attempting to build up 
the Passing Show at 244 East Kirby Avenue 
and claims the publication is a new art, 
music, and literary journal seeking stories 
and articles up to 2000 words in which the 
writer has something to say perhaps with 
the idea of catching the vitality and gusto 
of the famous but defunct “Smart Set”. 
This is not a “Little” magazine. 

For that breed of periodical address 
scripts and communications to Henry Schu- 
man, 886 Atkinson Avenue, who has charge 
of Prelude, the local “Little” magazine. 

Pioneering, a magazine of Detroit “Yester- 
day, Today, and Tomorrow”, is another of 
the Motor City’s new publication, and is a 
quarterly under the confident hand of Mr. 
Howard Harvey, widely known advertising 
man, who publishes his book at the Graham 
Press, 556 West Larned Street. Most of the 
material is contributed by such men as Wm. 
B. Stout, celebrated engineer, and other lo- 
cal leaders, although Mr. Harvey assured me 
that copy will be needed the moment his 
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fledgling becomes a monthly, which may not 
be distant. 

The Michigan Motor News, 139 Bagley 
Avenue, is the official publication of the 
Michigan Motor Club and an AAA repre- 
sentative, (this last is not part of the Demo- 
cratic alphabetical soup) and requires short 
stories, travel articles, and interviews with 
prominent persons in the automotive realm. 
Articles should be illustrated and run around 
1500 words; fiction must have a strong tie- 
up with automobiling and be close to 2000 
words. One cent a word for articles and a 
flat rate of $20 for fiction. Though an excel- 
lent market to crash, this is hard to make as 
the editor is buying from month to month 
and is obliged to choose nonfiction to cover 
a select range. Detroit cannot be too em- 
phasized, while a large part of the state has 
already been written up. At present there 
is a long series of articles treating of the 
auto trailer prepared in a how-to-do and 
how-to-construct fashion. 

Class Publications 

Buick Magazine is the house organ for 

the Buick Motor Car Company and made 





graphs in which his faults occur. 


results where others have failed. For: 


I take the time to be specific. 


mark your manuscript paragraph by 


and where your work is amateurish. 
treatment, your construction. 


Send me one of your stories. 





In Particular - - - 


A critic cannot be genuinely helpful to a writer 
unless he gives detailed, specific advice. 


It does not help a writer to be told that his story “lacks color,” 
is “weak in drama,” has “wooden characterization.” No writer 
can hope to improve his story until he knows the exact para- 


That is why it pays to send your manuscripts to me. 


I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. I 
paragraph, thus showing 
you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch ‘ 
I analyze your plot, your you sold. my 
Finally, I find your markets. 
Within one week I’ll return it to 


ou with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph- 
y-paragraph criticism that you could possibly obtain else- 


where. Write for my booklet: Telling and Selling Your aration. { bane Saind & msiies ol 
Stories . . . FREE. agents during the past six months, 
Introductory Offer: One Dollar per thousand words (Mini- and you are the first, Mr. Thomas, 
mum Fee $2.00). With your first story send along an extra to get results—to sell one of my 
one—approximately the same length—and I’ll give the sec- stories...” 

ond story the same careful criticism as the first . . . FREE. —FRANK BENNETT 


2067 keoapway WARD THOMAS NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I get 





. I'm delighted to know that 


story, THIRTY- 
EIGHTS FOR A FORTY-FIVE. It 
might interest you to know that 
you sold this story to a market that 
I’ve been vainly trying to crash for 
nearly a year. My sincere thanks 
for your encouragement and co-op- 
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Song Writers 
WANTED 


Send your poems or songs for free examination. 
Successful songwriters today are making more 
money than ever before. Now is the time to make 
a start. 

Over 125 songs by new writers have been pub- 
lished by us and many others have been published 
by firms in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
under their standard royalty contract. Our clients’ 
songs have been broadcast over the greatest radio 
stations. Many new writers are needed. 

Write at once for your FREE copy of 24-page 
Instructive Booklet, outlining opportunities open 


oday. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 


Dept. E, Salem, Indiana 








WRITER’S 











MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 


When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems exami ned. free. Many 
of our customers like our late est plan publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 








SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. 
Studio Building bnegiienls, Ore. 








DIGEST 


up by Mr. J. C. Penny, 815 West Hancock 
Ave., who tells me that at present there is no 
budget for outside purchasing but he be- 
lieves there may be a change. When he does 
have his hand on the purse strings Editor 
Penny likes short illustrated travel articles; 
and even now photos from Buick owners 
seem to find a ready place here. 

Able Ralph R. Peters continues to edit the 
Quill, official publication of Sigma Delta 
Chi. New address is 15036 Woodmont Ave. 
Mr. Peters, himself a well-known local writer, 
says: “I cannot make payment for material 
but sincerely feel that any successful con- 
tributor will profit by the publicity as the 
book goes to about 4,000 journalists. Many 
of our contributors are non-members of 
SAX who fall in with our editorial policy 
of aiding the newspaper profession. Article 
length is from 1,200 to 1,800, but better 
query first as I know just what I need. Send 
stamps for sample copies. None free. 

Editorial requirements are little changed at 
Burroughs Clearing House, a banking jour- 
nal put out at the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, 6071 Second Blvd. Henry 
J Boone is editor and offers two to three 




















Have you ever heard a song in a talking pic- 
ture or listened to a catchy tune over the air 
that made you feel you would like to write 
a song?’ 

Then you may have within you that potential 
hit number which may be used in talking pic- 
tures or which music publishers may buy. Some 
of the greatest song hits in recent years, num- 
bers that have earned fortunes for their 


authors, come from people who once had to 
make a start in Song Writing. They had an 
idea which the public took to its heart and paid 


well for the privilege. How do you know 

you can’t do the same? 

IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT! 
We would like to send you, with our com- 

pliments, a copy of our 32 page booklet that 





COUPON 
Please send me, without obligation, your 32-page 
booklet. 
Name .... 
Address 


C00 600 000 Sen eeec cee cece atieditset . 601 















HAVE YOU A SONG 
IN YOUR HEART? 


tells you of the opportunities in Song Writing 
for Talking Pictures and Music Publication. 
It tells you what type of songs are in demand 

. explains how to catch the proper mood to 
write the lyric . . . gives details of rhythm, 
meter... also tells how this organization as- 
sists the author to get his song publicised 
through proper construction by hit writers, 
through radio broadcast and submission to 
Talking Picture Producers and Music Pub- 
lishers. 

If you have written a song... if you would 
like to write a song... if you intend to write 
a song... send for this helpful and instructive 
book immediately. Your name on the coupon 
below will bring it, postpaid, without cost or 
obligation. 

Don’t submit your song to anyone until you 
have read this book. Send today! 


Universal Song 
Service 


601 Meyer Bidg. 
Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 
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cents a word for well-prepared scripts on 
banking which if ghosted should bear the 


O. K. of some bank official. “Know your 
subject and do not stray from banking. The 
majority of our contents is purchased in the 
open market but must be about new or 
authoritative ideas on banking. Be brief 
rather than attempt stretching. 


The Yachting News, The Main Sheet, and 
Boat Club News are a trio of mags announc- 
ing aquatic activity of the city’s large sail- 
ing coterie. The books are respectively edited 
by Walter Brennan; Arthur Keil, Detroit 
Yacht Club, Belle Isle; and Cliff Warner, 
401 Marquette Bldg.; and material is pretty 
well staff prepared with payment by agree- 
ment, but Mr. Keil announced an interest 
in securing an idea of what might reach him 
through the mails. 


Trade journals are on the increase here 
and include The Linen Supply News, 810 
Fox Bldg.; The Michigan Investor, 5 West 
Larned St., now staff written but may later 
offer a free lance market as the magazine 
develops; and The Manufacturer and Real 
Estate Journal, The Manufacturer’s Publish- 
ing Company, 914 Lafayette Bldg. 


The Bramson Publishing Co. puts out the 
Tool Engineer at 2842 West Grand Blvd., 
which treats business and industrial problems 
of the tool engineer and has its contents 
usually furnished by men well experienced in 


that field. 


The Business News Publishing Co. has but 
two of a once lengthy string of periodicals. 
Editorial offices are at 5229 Cass Avenue and 
Geo. F. Taubeneck still manages the Electric 
Refrigeration News Weekly. “We desire,” he 
states, “stories of exceptional news value or 
extraordinary informative how-to-do-it yarns 
on merchandising or servicing policies of 
highly successful refrigerator sales organiza- 
tions.” No set limit on these articles and 
payment is one cent a word on the tenth of 
the month following publication. Foremost 
local trade publication is the Automotive 
Daily News, sixth floor, New Center Bldg. ; 
Editor, Chris Sinsabaugh, with Wm. C. Cal- 
lahan, M. E. Correspondents are maintained 
in most cities of importance but 20c the 
column inch is paid for spot news and $1.50 
for photos. 


DECEMBER, 
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FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 


when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ‘em. 

Vv. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 








ACCURATE AND PROMPT 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


First copy on 20-lb, bond. Carbon, extra first and last 
sheets free. 40c per 1,000 words; poetry 2c a line. 
Minor corrections if requested. + ed ges and mailed 
flat. Inquiries invited. 

FLORENCE I. WALTZ 
461 High Street, Wadsworth, Ohio 





SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliabie syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column, 

Covers also the list of current columns so!d by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpai 


Book Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately on good bond paper. 
One free carbon. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry lc per line. Club Books 25c each. 
Postage paid one way. Mailed flat. 

MABEL CRAMPTGN COX 
28 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and novels pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continually that 
they are selling their manuscripts which I have professionally pre- 
pared for publication. I will revise and rewrite your stories. giving 
them new life. appeal, charm. Returned te you typed and with one 
carbon copy. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 60 cents for each 
additional thousand.Write for discount on book-length manuscripts. 








REVISION often secures_ac- 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
ceptance. This I can give. Jack 


EXPERT : 
ondon and Arnold Bennett 


endorsed_by work: William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, 
Charles Caidwell Dobie still do so. I specialize in developing 
new talent. One now successful author I found laying tin 
roofs in a village in Central Indiana. Editor Representative 
Modern Short Stories (Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday 
and Street & Smith. Established in New York City in 1912 

now many writers have made a beaten path to my door. 


ALEXANDER JESSUP, Midland Park, New Jersey 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 
50c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per line. Book-lengths 





30,000 to 50,000 words, 35c per 1000. 50,000 to 
100,000 words at 30c per 1000. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 
Authors residing in New York and all over! 


Scripts typed neatly, perfectly and promptly by ex- 
perienced New York manuscript typist on excellent 
grade bond-paper. Carbon free. 40c per thousand 
words. Poetry 1%c per line. Special rates on book 
lengths. Mailed flat. Fees and return postage must 
accompany manuscripts. Minor corrections free. In- 
quiries invited. 


NELSON CUMMINGS, Literary Typist 
118 Hooper Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















PERSONALS 


WRITER’S DIGEST is much 


other writer's magazine. Each 


The circulation of 
greater than that of any 





issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity m theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and news ser men throughout 


pal 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy —- by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check Send copy with cash to cover 
for the January iss sue on or before Decem ber 14 
Rates 7 cents the wor 











ARE YOU AN a WRITER? 


Would you 
like to exchange letters, ideas, 


criticisms, experi- 


ences, etc., with other amateur writers? Join The 
Searchers Club, membership limited to members 
over 30. Dues one dollar per year. Box 215, 2131 
O. N. W., Wash. D. C. No checks. 

SONG POEMS. Eighty at 3 for $1. Ten “True story” 
plots $5 each. O. Lewis Hankins, 2801 Arlington 
Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING explained. Sample pages. 
Dime, stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., Marion, 


Ohio. 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis Sufferers. Make you own 
remedy for 10 cents a pint. Easy sure relief. Also 
relieves Neuritis, Neuralgia, Sciatica, and Lumbago. 
Send 50 cents, coin, or money order, for formula and 


directions. Addres —L. Mellow, ‘Box 67, Lund’s 
Corner Post Office, New Bedford, Mass. 
THE COMPOSER’S MARKET—Lists markets for all 


information; pub- 
Rayco Publications, 


types of songs, compositions; 
lishers’ statements; etc.; 25c. 
4, Troy Grove, Illinois. 


AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — Three 
months, 25c. Year’s Big Mails of opportunities, 25c. 
Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 50c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


AMATEUR LYRIC WRITER would like to collaborate 
with Amateur Melody Composer. Pearl Olson, Alma 
Center, Wisconsin, R. 2, Box 140. 


“SUNNYDALE”—Winter Home for those desiring 
quiet and refined atmosphere. Balanced-well-cooked 
meals. Reasonable rates. Apply to Miss Stella 
Duren, Meigs, Ga., Box 204. 


WILL TRADE NEW PLOTTO FOR NEW PLOT 
Robot Genie, Even Up. Ted Bidleman, Waverly, 
Kansas. 


FOUR-LINE, PERSONAL HOLIDAY, Everyday Greet- 
ings; 10c . . M. Bowers, 709 Eagle Ave., Bronx, 
» = © 


COOPERATIVE publishing house wants few more 
stories, poems, plays to complete cooperative book 
now being printed. Send manuscripts at your risk 
for consideration. Opinion and conditions after 


reading. Rudell Publishing Co., 1102-6 Dodge Str., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

GIRLS. ware I'M LONELY. Herb de Luhery, 
Helmuth, N. Y. 

WEST INDIAN INFORMATION. Authentic Story 
Background. $2.00. Ed- 


Natives, Settlers, Scenic; 
itor, Carribean Travel, Dominica, B. W. I 


HAVE YOU A GOOD MEMORY? I can give you one! 
Send stamped envelope. Valentine, 66 W. 84th St., 
New York City. 


ISSUE PERSONAL NEWSPAPER, magazine, syndi- 
cated material, etc., with new stencil letter dupli- 
cator, only $3.00 complete. Bluegrass Bureau, W-12, 
Silverton, Ohio. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO PROMOTE? 


Arno Fouche, 
Grand Central. P. O. Box 141. 


New York. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITERS, let me supply you with Story Plot Out- 
lines. Then put your creative imagination to a 
test. $1.00 each, no stamps. Grace Sheliler, 1925 


So. 17 Str., Omaha, Nebraska. 


DEMOCRATS, ENJOY LIFE! 
essay, “Rugged Individualism 
Greenwood Ave., Trenton, N. 


MAIL YOUR LETTERS FROM FLORIDA this winter. 
Send stamped letter or Christmas card and 25 cents 
to Ray Sanderson, 3523 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


Send 10c for comical 
‘ Bill Carson, 832 


WHY BE LONELY? 
Enclose postage. 


Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human _ interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y 


STUDENT, 25. 
titic, literary interests. 
connection. Arthur Hermann, 
Chicago. 


UNUSED, PERFECT PLOTTO CHEAP-——Make offer. 
Will exchange for Plot Genie. Gaskell, 1461 Boule- 
vard East, West New York, New Jersey. 


Correspondence, either sex. Scien- 
Languages. Offers business 
6256 Stony Island, 


SAN FRANCISCO INFORMATION, past or present. 
Three questions, enclose $1, stamped envelope. M. 
A. Shipley, 415 Stockton, San Francisco. 


ITS SCIENCE AND PRACTICAL APPLI- 


“COLOR: 
CATION,” my 130-page = strated book; gives 
physics, psychology, and esthetics of color. Ac- 


cepted as college text. Sacahadbhe for all profes- 


sional uses involving color, $3.50 (from $5.50). 
Or send_ self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
description. Pendleton, Love Circle, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

PROTECT YOUR MS. and other valuable information 
with “Magic” ink visible when heated, invisible 
when cold. 25 cents a package. J. W. Milam, 1709 


9th. Ave. N. Nashville, Tenn. 

WRITER’S CALENDAR—What to write and when to 
market. Covers all fields for 12 months. Hundreds 
of subjects, $1.00. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam 
St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


AUTHOR-—Having cooperative plan for publication 
poems; prose tributes, invites inquiries. (Postage). 
Mss. sent (own risk) considered without obligation. 
Conditions sent. |! Gibson, Publisher, Sher- 
wood Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 

short way to print, $5 complete. 

Ohio. 


TEMPOFORM: the 

Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, 
WANTED: Amateur writer, to collaborate: Box D-2. 
Vital facts, song-writing tips, mar- 
Mailed free by Song News, 808 
Calif. 


“SONG NEWS”. 
kets, opportunities. 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles, 


LITERARY research all types, information for book- 
lets a specialty. Data obtained from all govern- 
ment agencies. Questions answered, $1.00 each. 
Summerfield McCarteney, 3123 Dumbarton Avenue, 

W., Washington, D ; 


GIRL SEEKS HOME—New York City, for maintenance 
and ten dollars monthly will serve as someone’s 
Man Friday, seven hours daily (except Sunday) 
typing, filing, light home work, companionship, etc. 


Can drive car. Adaptable. Willing. You'll write? 
In detail? Thank you! Box D-1. 

SELL OR SWAP clippings, information, openings for 
correspondents. Keith Hockett, St. James, Minn. 


WILL SELL to first purchaser via money order, Plot 
Genie, $6.00; 20 Problems of Fiction Writer, $3.50; 
Only Two Ways To Write Story, $3.50; Trial and 
Error, $1.50. Books in excellent condition. Gene, 
1438 W. Hayes Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EDITOR WANTED—Send best quality story and re- 
turn envelope, Kenneth Geiger, Michigan City, In- 
diana. 
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WE SELL MONEY MAKING IDEAS. Stamp brings 





list. The Skit Shop, Oaklawn, R. I. 

INFORMATION about Rocky Mountains, West, Oil- 
fields, Dude Ranches, Ranch Life, Cowboys, and 
Western lingo. Personal replies, $1.00. Box 1042, 
Midwest, Wyoming. 

POETS—SHORT STORY WRITERS. Will you con- 


tribute manuscripts and cooperate in publishing 
small volume of collective works? Contributors to 
share publishing cost. Sale of books should cover 
cost. Make nice gift book. Address P. O. Box 45, 
North Topeka, Kan. 


AMAZING—UTTERLY New Way to attain Success, 


Health, Happiness. “Yours FREE.” Lightning 
Speed, Streator, Illinois. 
NEW FRIENDS AMONG AUTHORS. Fresh slants 


on life in general. Congenial correspondents. Ace 
Club, Box 24, Cicero, Ill. 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE on your problems. Birth- 


date, name, address, two problems—all—10c cash. 
Box N-9. 


PUBLISH LOCAL NEWSPAPER WITHCUT CAPI- 
TAL. Facts 10c. United Service, Red Wing, Minn. 


CANADIAN WRITERS: contact H. W. Leonards, 1000 
Mountain Street, Montreal. Profitable results 
positive. 





SINCERE, cultivated, experienced expert. Love, family 
and business problems solved. 10c and stamp. 
Betty Brown, 27 Crescent St., Rutland, Vt. 


CARTOONIST badly in need of job. Will consider 
ANYTHING. Samples sent upon request. “Casey,” 
Box N-10. 


WANTED: COLLABORATORS to help author swell 
output. Strictly 50-50 basis. Author furnishes plot, 
outline, characters, and titles. You write story by 
detail instructions. Author’s agent markets under 
joint authorship at regular 10% fee. This is no 
school of writing but an actual working agreement 
whereby a beginner gets a chance to break through 
and author sells twenty stories where would have 
sold one. Send one dollar to cover handling, with 
all information possible about yourself: age, sex, hob- 
ies, education, work, etc. Francois de la Roche, 
Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


CONTEST REGULAR, Box 2, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O., 
conducts monthly contests in prose or poetry. In- 
formation for stamps. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT—PLOTTO—perfect 
condition; lesson sheets. Best offer. Florence 
Sabin, 907 Lincoin Ave., Erie, Pa. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains) catalog 10c. Subjects on writing a specialty. 
Courses wanted. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WANTED—Plot Genies and supplementary formulas. 
Box D-3. 





IF YOUR POEM is a Song-poem—then, mail to me 
with $2.00 and if your poem appeals to me, gives 
me inspiration, I will fit to it an appropriate and 
satisfying melody. Otherwise poem and $2.00 will 
be returned to you promptly. Enclose stamp. 
C. Marion Howard, Joy’s Theatre, Melville, La. 


100 DONT’S FOR WRITERS. Explanations. Improves 
atmosphere, plot, characterization, action, style and 
many others, $1. Roy Bass, 408 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
and details. Writers Service, 
Texas. 


Send 25c for list 
Box 413, Marlin, 





SYNONYMS, antonyms, for 2,000 words, 30c; 2,000 
male, female names, 25c; the lot, 50c. (No stamps.) 
Betty Taipale, Box 1376, Hibbing, Minnesota. 


REPUBLICANS, WAKE UP! Send 10c for comical 
essay, “Goofy Ginks.” Bill Carson, 832 Greenwood 
Ave., Trenton, N. J 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR NEXT 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 


jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a smal! sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 


market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 

a Se TOO WEEE sic ice eeeen . .$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words............. $2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............. $3.00 
DOGO to SOOO Wards. ..csccccwsce $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words............. $5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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POETS’ PRIZE CONTEST: 


BETTER VERSE, the one and only contributor’s co- 
operative magazine in America (which divides all net 
income among the poets represented on its pages, ac- 
cording to lines), offers twenty-five late volumes of 
poetry and 25 half-year subscriptions (aside from the 
regular share in dividends) for the fifty best poems 
entered before February 15th, 1936. Entries limited 
to three poems. To enter three poems a $1.50 one 
year subscription must be enclosed; or one half-year 
subscription for yourself, and one for a friend. 


CABIN iN THE PINES PUBLISHING CC. 
Akeley, Minnesota 





IF YOU WRITE POETRY 


you will want to contribute to POETRY WORLD, America’s 
most quoted verse monthly, sold by subscription only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for sample copy. And if you have sufficient 
poems to make a book, you will want it published by Henry 
Harrison, called by the DESERET NEWS (Salt Lake City) 
“the chief prince and benevolent god-father for most poets.”’ 
We have issued books by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Wood, Ralph Cheyney, Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 
Benj. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 








Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 


HOLIDAY SPECIALS! 


POETS: Durine Nov. and De end $2 for 1 yr. sub- 
* scription to KALEIDOGRAPA and choice of one of the 
following “‘Help Yourself’’ handbooks: (1) SIGNS AND NARREBS. 
Road Information for Hitchhikers Along the Literary Highway. $1: 
ay VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED. $1; (3) yORSE FORMS, OLD 

D NEW, $1; (4) SECRETS OF SELLING. VERSE, Nos, 1-2-3-4 
fuelude 900 PLACES TO SEND PO 5) THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, handbook and rhyme , Mon. 5! (6) FIRST AID FOR 
PICTIONISTS. with fiction market list. $1. Any 2 books, $1.75: 3. 
$2.50; 4, $3.00 $3.50: 6. $4.00 

KALEIDOGRAPH. A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 








702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 
* 
F. E. WOLVERTON 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 


offers criticism, collaboration, instruction, and sales 
service on short stories at rates you can afford 
to pay. 
| am managing editor of SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS; editor of FIRST STORIES; author of SIX FIC- 
TION FORMULAS and of numerous published 
short stories; ex-English teacher. 
Established in 1928 
Continuous advertising in Digest 
1700 satisfied clients 
Chamber of Commerce reference 
New York City sales agent 
Write for details and/or free copy of 
FIRST STORIES 














TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for 
rate card and full 


advertising 
details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
Desk T 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


TAXI DRIVERS’ LINGO—<Accurate, detailed list with 
full definitions by experienced hack driver; ques- 
tions answered; both $1.00. J. Wiendl, 1924 No, 
27th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 





10WA—Heart of Central West. Will give information 
concerning Iowa; answer 4 questions, $1. Letha 
Reames, 333, 6th St., Valley Jct., lowa. 


LAW MAXIM: “The laws serve the vigilant, not those 
who sleep.” I was taken with eyes open in the 
Miami real estate boom. A weekly published paper 
to carry the narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 2118, N. W. 
33rd Street, Miami, Florid a. 





A BEGINNERS’ MAGAZINE paying up to a nickel a 
word for accepted material. Querry first. Enclose 
stamp. Big Little Stories, Melville, La. 





WANTED: COLLABORATOR FOR CARTCON STRIP. 
You do the story—I do the art work, 50-50 basis; 
please get in touch with me. T. Scott Offutt, Mil- 
lersburg, Kentucky. 





“PLOTTO—Complete with lessons. Half price.” 
M. Kuhlmann, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore, Md. 


PLANNING unofficial campus newsmagazine near 
large middle-western University. Can you sell 
yourself in letter? Need versatile reporter, editorial 
assistant with exciting, workable ideas on policy, 
make-up, scope, content, advertising. Your experi- 
ence, personality. ideas count. Box D-20. 





WANTED: Persons to mail circulars. $5.00 per thou- 
sand paid in advance. Send dime for sample cir- 
culars and mailing plan. Emery Writers Service, 
23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


es DYNAMITES BRAIN OF NATION’S CAP- 
ITO Washington raves over new magazine 
ne A by all papers, radio) and hero cop who 
obtained literary recognition. Read his stark, dar- 
ing story of “World’s Oldest Profession.” (Bren- 
tano’s, Henderson’s, Schulman’s, Silver’s Pharmacy). 
HELIOS appeals to all minds. Its bold style and 
free expression make it valuable for writers. Con- 
tains “big names” and “splendid unknowns.” 45,000 
words, 25 stories, articles; 25c. $1.00 eight months. 
6 South Mole Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SYNDICATE YOUR FEATURES: I am making money, 
why not you? Complete and detailed working plan 
by former newspaper editor. Large folio. One 
dollar. Hodgdon, Box 1975, Portland, Maine. 


COME ALONG! Three month tour of South and 
Southwest. Local color, historical information off 
the beaten track. Thirty 1,000 word letters, $3.00. 
i photos, $2.00. $2.00 Down. Box 1, 
Latonia, 





75 THEATRICAL TERMS—accurately ee $1.00. 
No Stamps. Lee, Box 33, Corona, N. 


HANDSOME GIFT VOLUME POEMS, $1.50. I. C. 
Kreemer, R. D. 3, Phoenixville, Pa 


CHESSPLAYERS! Play correspondence chess! Prop- 
er procedure and player’s address furnished. Send 
25c to Phoenixville Chess Club, “Avon Lea,” R. D. 3, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


DON’T MISS the best in life because of discourage- 
ment, loneliness, or troublesome problems. I’ve 
helped hundreds to happiness—I can help you. 
Confidential consultations guaranteed, one dollar. 
Pogo—125 Lyon St., San Francisco, Calif. 


POT GENIE, $6.00. 
twenty-five cents up. 
New York. 


SINUS TROUBLE sufferers, positive relief. Profes- 
sional formula, 75c. Dr. Moore, 1124 Chestnut, 
Anaheim, Calif. 





eo out writer’s books, 
noe Exchange, Canisteo, 


PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals for writing 
salable stories step by step, 50c. Originate count- 
less plots by professionals’ system, with methods 
of analyzing published stories. 25c coin, sold only 
with Plot Ladder. Write a salable story around a 
news item. Complete sample synopsis, 50c each. 
Plot Ladder Service, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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“WRITING FOR RADIO” and other spare time money 
earning opportunities described in “Profitable Writ- 
ing Folio.” Price, fifteen cents, stamps accepted. 
D. Hippenstiel, Box 111, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 





BEGINNING WRITERS, HOME WORKERS—Make 
money working with us. Dime brings co-operative 
layout. Hinkle Newspaper Service, Station A-22, 
Joplin, Mo. 





PRESS CARDS! Get inside! Police Courts, Fire Lines, 
Parade Lanes, etc. New adventure and stories 
available. Price 25c. $50 a week with your kodak 
(booklet) 25c. Two plotting schemes, 25c. 30 
dramatic situations, 25c. 25 comedy situations, 25c. 
Dollar brings all five. Emery Writers Service, 23 
Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





DIVORCES IN MEXICO. Ten days. Free informa- 
tion. International Law Office. First National Bank 
Bldg., El Paso, Texas. 





100 SNAPPY COMEBACKS—A witty answer for every 

occasion. Also “‘How to sell your jokes.” Send 
20c and stamp. H. McCormack, Winchester PI., 
Winchester, Mass. 





MIMEOGRAPHING—One-third off! Clean work, heavy 
paper. Mimeo-Art, Box 1975, Portland, Maine. 





PROSTITUTES LINGQ—vValuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3. 





NEWSPAPERS are buying special features and spot 
news. List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS, letters, remailed postmarked 
Bethlehem, 10c, any number, exclusive postage. Old 
Homestead Farm, Bethlehem, Conn. 





CONTEST WORKERS, be a winner! Three-time win- 
ner in national contests, tells how. 25c plus stamp. 


Box D-4. 





100 ARTICLE IDEAS, $1. 
Wis. 


H. Olson, R. 1, Ashland, 





A COMPOSER OF DISTINCTION (with many years 


of professional experience) will collaborate with a 
few talented lyric writers on the fee basis. Also 
general music manuscript service of the highest 
commercial quality. Composer, One Cortland St., 
Wellsboro, Penna. 





TWO REVISED crossword puzzle buyers lists, fifteen 
cents each. All puzzlers’ supplies. J. James, 84 
Lawrence Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ACME WRITER’S SERVICE: Dictionary of Western 
Terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts 
For Writers, etc. Plots to avoid; juveniles; the 
action story; mystery story. Earning while learning. 
Special: 10c each. 301 N. 5th St., Douglas, Wyo. 





MUSIC COMPOSED—Sacred, secular, instrumental. 
published compositions. Lowest rates Walt - 
songs, $3.00 up. Reginald Martin, Mus. B., 229 
Rives-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles. 





FILMS DEVELOPED, 5c roll, any size print, including 
postcard size, 3c, ‘enlargements 20c, postpaid. Spe- 
cial print prices quantity lots over a dollar. Film- 
craft, 611 Washington, El Monte, California. 





ARE YOU in the right business? Send four line 
sample of handwriting, self-addressed stamped en- 
veiope, and $1.00 for complete, individual, character 
analysis. Jean Roberts, 500 Fullerton Pkwy., Apt. 
505, Chicago, IIl. 





DISPLAY INFORMATION—Martin Bowman, Box 282, 
Tustin, California. 





SONG WRITERS—Orchestration free with first 100 
songs made. Hurry! Paramount, 506 W. 42nd, 
N. Y. City. 
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We “ere | by) send 

| checks to ESCRI- 

TOIRE A dt who 

have clicked with edi- 

tors of good mngerie. We'd like to send some of 

these checks to yo Ve do not promise impossibilities. 

We do promise i. ye. personal, individual, and untir- 

ing attention to each student. If a student fails to un- 

derstand, he is stopped right there, and if it requires 

lengthy personal letters, that point is made clear to 

him. If that is the help you have been looking for, 

that is what we have to offer—and you pay a big part 

of * cost of working with us with a story we teach 

y 1 > W 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT 

in my career.’ This experience of a student, now 
a recognized professional, may be yours. 


Our FICTION APTITUDE TEST sent free on 


request. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


Let an experienced New York Editor give 


your stories, poems, articles an honest, 
detailed criticism—show you how to write 
the kind the editors want Special $5 
reading fee on any manuscript up to 





10,000 words (in Inspiration 


Booklet, ‘‘You Can Sell 


THE WRITERS’ CLINIC 
509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
speiling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 word. 20 per cent discount 
or 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


ace NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





FREDERICK PALMER 


An editor says: ‘“‘He has guided more be- 
ginners to literary success than any other 
” 


advisor. 
H. Bedford-Jones says: “It is a_pleasure to 
recommend him to students of writing.’ 


Send for free information. 


167114 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS! 


But SEL on ING all lengths! (recently placed two books for 
one writ . Especially anxious to get more stories to 
fill WRITTEN REQUESTS FROM EDITORS for shorts; 
serials, 12,000;18,000; 24,000 words, also radio material for 
a sponsor-contacting agency in N. Y. Fee: Books $10; 
Serials and radio material $5. ANY STORY UP TO 5000, 
THIS MONTH, $1 PLUS POSTAGE! 
JOHN T. KIERAN, 114 Chester Dr., Danville, Ill. 






































































A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness, 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all pow ers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 


dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe T.0.V. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religivus organization” 
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Good Dialogue 


IALOGUE provides 


the high lights of narrative. 


sparkling, free from monotony, unhampered by repetition of the trite verb 
salable 
rejected daily because their dialogue is dulled by repeated use of the flat speech 


1 


said. Editors dread said! Hundreds 


label said, while 
substitutes 


advance the story action. 


of 


editors daily pray that authors may 
picture words, action words, that depict character and economically 


otherwise 


learn 


to 


use 


stories 


vital 


are 


said- 


Just off the press is the first edition of this valuable new and unprecedented 


aid to dialogue in narrative fiction and reporting. 


The SAID 


provides a wealth of said substitutes, 


ction, character, 


versation. 


mood of speaker, 


Book 


with over 12,000 
listings in quick reference index and groups covering 


and nature of con- 
The groups are indexed both alphabetic- 


ally and numerically, and logically arranged for rapid 


use, 


In addition, 


every 


word 


dexed alphabetically. 


The SAID Book provides picture, action words, 


in 


each 


group 1 


Ss in- 


wR. 





eesti 


that enrich the depiction of character and carry for- 
ward the action of the story. [How many said substi- 
tutes do you know for use, say in a love story? The 
SAID Book lists 106 words under Flirting, alone— 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR A WRITER 


Send a copy of this helpful writers’ 
aid to your writing friend—with a 
Christmas Book Plate furnished by 
us, bearing your name. Mailed direct 
if desired, to arrive at Christmas 
time. Order today! 


under Angry 


“ - a actions, 


ing, Wistful, etc. . 


and refers to 247 words in five allied groups. Then 
there are rich collections of picture, action words 
grouped under Affectionate, Cheerful, Joyous, Prais- 


158 said substitutes are listed 


... Drunk lists 78 words, and refers to 
511 words in 11 groups, according to various stages, 





"TK 


Special Christmas 
Introductory Offer - - - 


THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, 


and types of the intoxication and the char- 
acter. And so on; these are but a few of the scores 
of groups. 

“It will lead towards a more picturesque writing,” 
Says one critic. “The most useful reference book for 
writers since Webster and Roget.” “The SAID Book 
is a study in character; no person, writer or reader, 
can peruse it without feeling a distinct spur to his or 
her imagination.” “The SAID Book is as interesting 
as a novel, with scores of characters—living, lovable 
detestable characters, wistful characters. 
lovers, villains, ineffectuals —in one-word pictures!” 


characters, 


Every word a picture word—an action word. 
This little reference book should be on every writer’s 
lesk—in the pocket of every reporter who writes any 


CeSK 
class of interview. Quick cash returns!! 





& ] 505 check, money order or currency — 
° brings The SAID Book together with 
complimentary copy of “Dialogue Analysis” — this 
month only. Postpaid. 











Dept. W, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Sells Stories! 


It should be fresh, 














Writer’s Digest is vour best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CAMERA OWNERS—Beautiful and popular two-tone 
easel calendar (1936), having picture from your 
favorite snapshot negative. Makes lovely gift, for 
home, study. Only 25c each. Paul Laboratories, 
Watertown, 2 


YOU SEND THE TITLE, Ill make the plot. 75c, two 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Virgil Dodson, Ruberts, 
Illinois. 


WRITER’S SERVICE—Individual attention to your 
problems. Suggestions for helping your difficulties. 
Full name, birth date. One dollar. Hale, 360 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





London Letter 


The outstanding news of the month this time 
concerns the introduction of a new magazine by 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 16, Henrietta St., Lon- 
don,. W.C.2. It is to be a Monthly catering for a 
similar public in Britain to the American Esquire, 
and it will bear the title Men Only. By the time 
these notes appear, it is expected that the magazine 
will be on sale, and advance details reveal that it 
will be a high-class publication produced in pocket 
size. Pearson’s have already issued a new Monthly 
of the same dimensions, under the title Mine, the 
requirements of which were detailed in this feature 
a short time ago. Esquire will be considering good- 
tone contributions of masculine appeal, and Pear- 
son’s are one of the few British publishing houses 
making payment on the acceptance of Mss. 

Recent titular changes and amalgamations in- 
clude Ideas, now incorporated with The Competi- 
tor’s Guide. Guide and Ideas, as the combined 
publication is called, with offices at 200, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., offers a market for sensa- 
tional articles, 700-2000 words in length, and series 
are used as well as singles. There is also an open- 
ing for strong short-stories, about 3,000 words, 
which must have a wide popular appeal. 

Developments indicate a strengthening in the 
general position of the high-class Monthlies in 
Great Britain. Though this market had declined in 
its importance to writers other than “‘big names,” 
during the last few years, indications point to an 
improvement. The Strand Magazine, for instance, 
one of the oldest and best-known Monthlies in this 
class, has made several notable changes in the No- 
vember issue, 1935. An enlarged page and a 
gravure section are among the new features, and 
the magazine will extend to 140 pages. Only tip- 
top work is likely to succeed in this market, and 
ali Mss. must appeal to the better classes of maga- 
zine readers, but payment is excellent. Articles of 
3,000-4,000 words are used, with photographs, as 
well as good fiction of about the same lengths, but 
a query is wise before submitting non-fiction. 
Address: 8-11, Southampton St., Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 

War Stories, published from the same address, 
and listed in this column a short time ago as a 
market for war fiction of about 5,000 words, also 
offers a limited opening for true-life war stories 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice upon 
short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. THAT 
DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able to give 
has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable manuscript. 
Gratified clients come back year after year for the con- 
structive criticism which turns rejections into ac- 
ceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing beginners in 
technic of writing and editorial requirements, 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, 
marketing — Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Dept. D, Franklin, O. 





PUBLISHED BOOKS WANTED 


for placing Motion Picture, Serial and Foreign Rights. 
Also book manuscripts, short stories, plays, etc. Send 
for free circular W-1235, with details of Unified Sales 


Plan, 
OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Author's and Publisher's Representative 
4333 Castello Ave. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





WRITER'S and CONTESTANTS SUPPLIES 


Buy from us and be sure of QUALITY SUPPLIES. 
We handle only the best grades procurable and our 
prices are always right. Send for our 1935-36 General 
Catalog, now ready, listing all kinds of supplies, books 
and helps for writers and contest “fans.” It’s Free. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Upland, Ind. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash_prizes ior Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cente—none free. Order yours NOW and win your skare! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








J 
Novels — Short Stories — Plays 
Constructive Criticism Guaranteed 
Praised by Faith Baldwin. 
15 years, Critic and Reporter Boston Transcript, 
Horn Book, Publishers’ Weekly. 
Con. Ed. The Writer, 1929-31. 
Free Trial Offer 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








ue Write to Sell 
x0 Pp SIMPLIFIED—C OMPLETE—STIMULATING 








9 
Eb! nd—at last—a course brilliantly planned 
=e in its every lesson and assignment, for 

the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 

ability tests, no flattery. The S. i 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
results. Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
Free. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo 


Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.” 


PE hn asends bidvksssede SObbesasieernvaneeselene 


NE os Kiwini eceendandeactiasecuatesatedeas nen 
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s 
For short stories of 1,500 words or less. i 
st PRI 
Contest opens October Ist, and closes = 
December 25th, 1935. : 
| ard TO 
One | 
4 = 
) fas 
13th Pl 
$50 
14th Al 
On 
pec 
j Ar 
| 16th P 
Pp $31 
17th T 
ple 
plo 
RITER'S DIGEST announces its great new $3,000.00 short | 
short story contest. All winning scripts will, in addition to co 
a , : seth T 
receiving the prize offered, be read by Fulton Oursler, editor- Ch 
in-chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. Oursler will buy those of the | 
winning stories that he likes, and pay the individual writers direct. — 
editor-i 
fies $3,000.00 story contest offers not only the opportunity to match your othe 
skill against that of other writers, but also the opportunity of national recog- gg 
nition. Fulton Oursler is the editor-in-chief of the great Macfadden publishing * 1. All 
chain. He is trained from years of experience to scout out talent. The 200 — 
winning writers will win more than their prizes. They will win, also, Mr. nent 
Oursler's close personal attention to their winning story. 
Give yourself this great open opportunity to win national attention by 2 Es 
ear S 
entering the Digest's $3,000.00 short short story contest NOW. Read the rules, pice 
and get busy today. ‘i 
| Name 
The encouragement and zest of winning a prize in past Digest contests have ' Addres 
been responsible, in part, for the accelerated success of scores of writers. : a - 
Give your talent the break it deserves by entering this contest. ‘ wont 
.: <m ave ~~ 
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zHhort Story Contest 











HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


5 
ist PRIZE 
| 10 cents a word cash for each and every word 
: in the winning story. 
2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 cash. 
3rd TO 12th PRIZE 
One brand new office model Woodstock typewriter; 
| fully guaranteed and shipped direct from the 
factory. Quiet operation; rugged construction; 
} fast shift. Retail price $102.50. 
13th PRIZE 
$50.00 cash. 
14th AND 15th PRIZES 
One copy of the Columbia University Encyclo- 
pedia. his is the ablest and most thorough 
American encyclopedia yet issued. 
16th PRIZE 
, $30.00 cash. 
17th TO 35th PRIZE 
One copy of “PLOTTO,” the masterbook of all 
plots. Endorsed and recommended by editors and 
rofessional writers everywhere. Contains every 
art i te and every conceivable plot. A work of 


: genius that has never been surpassed. Retail price 
$25.00. Or $25.00 cash if you have bought a 
to copy of “Plotto” from us. 


36th TO 50th PRIZE 


Choice of one paid in full enrollment in the 
Writer’s Digest Beginner’s Individual Course in 


HERE ARE 


In addition to these 200 prizes, Fulton Oursler, 
editor-in-chief of Liberty Magazine, and the other 
great Macfadden magazines, wil! personally read each 
ur of the winning scripts for possible purchase and use 
in his publications. Mr. Oursler will read these 
ge scripts in the hope of finding stories he wants to 
g buy. Money paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these 
prize stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 
ng» 1. All short stories must be original and 1,500 
words or less. Stories must be typed or hand 
00 written. Please enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope for return. 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a six 
Ar. months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or 
extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 


Ji 
he | 
ot. 


cove 





THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 


oy 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 
S, et eee mene Ws 6.0455 0906ine sees sense 


HERE IS YOUR ENTRY BLANK 


Short Story Writing; or one paid in full enroll- 
ment in Writer’s Digest Personal Collaboration 
Course. The latter course sells for $40.00. 


5ist AND 52nd PRIZES 
A complete writer’s library of the very best 
writers’ texts published. You may have your 
choice of any texts on the market. Retail 
value $25.00. 


53rd TO 55th PRIZE 
$5 cash and “The Writer’s Market.” 


56th TO 75th PRIZE 

Your choice of two of the following: “Trial and 
Error,” by Jack Woodford, the best and most 
direct writer’s text published; “The 1936 
Writer’s Market,” listing every known reliable 
market for free lance material with its editorial 
requirements; “Stories You Can_ Sell,” by 
Laurence D’Orsay, showing in step by step 
style how 8 stories were written and sol 


75th to 100th PRIZE 
One Everlast Fountain Pen especially made for 
writers holding 3 times normal quantity of ink. 
Also 200 sheets high grade bond paper, and 10 
sheets of high grade carbon. All shipped pre- 
paid in one package. 


10ist TO 200th PRIZE 


An engraved certificate of merit recording the 
place you won in this great WRITER’S DIGEST 
$3,000 prize contest. 


THE RULES 


3. A six months subscription entitles the subscriber 
to enter one manuscript. To enter two manuscripts, 
two six months subscriptions OR one yearly sub- 
scription must be sent. No more than 2 stories may 
be entered by any one writer. 


4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole 
property of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in WRITER’S DIGEST. 


5. Contest closes Midnight, December 25, 1935. 
Three experienced, professional editors will act as 
judges. Each story submitted will be read by each 
of the three judges. 





Poorer TT TT er TTT ” in the WRITER’S 


DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 
I am enclosing my manuscript herewith [. (I am sending it under separate cover [).) 


ES aC ai priacios wins aera oR Mew RaNwd Melo a waaep Aue SSN Kale tu waa eT AS dle CuEs SARA R EM Ce Super OeuoneN 
or Sco 5 sioce oleate hma ue ieloualneid apek ewan aha aus aeum PE OTe ee Ne ee ee ee 
s. P I a a de et ere ror NN, bene <as beueweds 

j Please check one of these squares: My subscription is [] new CO) renewal (0 extension 
4 TO ENTER TWO SCRIPTS, A $2 ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE ENCLOSED; OR ONE SIX 


MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FOR YOURSELF, AND ONE FOR A FRIEND. 


Dec. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial “tic n ability 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promi ly 

work to make fi 


















your fees to me were a very good in 
vestment sis your prost thorough con 
structive cr a ‘‘one-mar se 


poetry. 


astril — entirely de 
individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
scenarios. An intensive four-lesson —— 
le 
lc 


! y 4 
plays or 
j ) 





years as magazi itor (Advent ure, ny ine 
independent teac her and critic my stan 
particularly as ie log f ne ‘ 

books are s { 


advanced w 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - 








Nrite for Booklet B.” Special ‘servic 





Carmel, N. Y. 








POETS! 


Instruction and Criticism in Versewriting 
Most of my students who had never sold 
widely d l 






are now yg hl ng 
For one dollar and stamp I will d 
give sincere analysis of your ability, sugge 
Shert story criticism and instruction for a limited number 
Send stamp for terms, giving markets you wish tou make 


Contributor to the Nation, New 
| a ee : ‘ 








Thomas Moult’s Best Poems, 
or es, etc., et 





O'Brie n's Best Short Ss 


ANNE HAMILTON 


6413 West Sixth St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








IF YOU CAN COPY or TRACE 
SIMPLE CARTOONS 


Ip to $55.00 per r of 








CARTOON-AD SER' 


Argyle, Wisconsin 
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FREE BOOK UNI\ 
10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. ( 
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POETS...WRITERS 


LET US PUBLISH “on you 


umes of poetry, stories, 














elim whet 3 t to “a : 
FRAZER PRESS, Box 45-H, N. Topeka, Maa. 











PUBLISH YOUR MSS! Make real money, i : 
cost and help you sell tr rem. . 
in Journalism, only $1.00 ATED 





wo. jon Trust "Bldg. “Philadelphia Pa. 








MANAGEMENT, Dept. 

iT E R S! t HERE’S WHAT YOU'VE 
WR CEEN LOOKING FOR-- 
A practice the FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY WRITING 
to pay 
writer of 5 
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e for samp e lesson ‘; 
DORIS GARST,. 301 North Fifth, 





Douglas, Wyoming 
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Payment av- 


under the by-line of ex-service men. 
erages about $8 per 1,000 words. 

Writers capable of supplying material likely to 
help business students may find a good opening for 
their Ms. in Office Training, a newly published 
32-page weekly for such students and junior office 
workers. has been inaugurated by 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 39-41, Parker St., 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

Stories with a health moral, and running to 450 
words, are considered by Good Health, Stan- 
borough Park, Watford, Herts, for the juvenile 
section. Boy or girl character stories are preferred, 
rather than fairy tales, and though payment (made 
quarterly) is fairly low, “‘first right” stories are not 
essential. Stories that have already appeared in 
U. S. A., and which meet the above requirements, 
may serve. 

Mother and Daughter is a little-known market 
for good short fiction in keeping with the title. 
The magazine is the official organ of The Women’s 
League of Health and Beauty, and about $8 is the 
stories of 2,000 words. 


This magazine 





fee for 

Sales Management and Retail Selling, 6-7, Creed 
Lane, London, E.C.4, is a trade Monthly using 
short, crisp articles on topics suggested by its title. 

Film Press, 153, Wardour St., London, W.1, 
write: “The trend in articles today is towards big 
names. We need life stories, personal interviews, 
star series, and first-class features. The best length 
is 1,000 words upwards, and all material must be 
new, unsubmitted work. Exclusive rights are es- 
sential.” 

I have no information about the payments of- 
fered by this firm, but it is to be noted that their 
activities do not relate to film contri- 
butions. 


exclusively 
Decoration, Whitefriars House, 67, Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4, is now published monthly. Good 
illustrated experts, on home furnish- 
ing and decoration are used. Usual Woman’s 
Page material is not wanted, as the magazine ap- 
peals only to experts. Payment is about $10 per 
1,000 words ; photographs extra. 

The Scout, 28, Maiden Lane, 
the official organ ‘of the Boy Scouts’ 
Great Britain, has been increased in size. 
for boys’ fiction and articles has thus been ex- 
tended. Writers should bear in mind, however, 
that the publishers now intend to make this Weekly 
a “real” Scouting paper. Articles and stories should 
therefore have a definite Scouting interest. A few 
months ago, the periodical became Every Boy’s 
Weekly, but the old title has now been introduced 
again. A four-page supplement for Wolf Cubs is 
now being incorporated, and very short stories 
(about 800-900 words) are used in this feature. 
They should be exciting but not lurid. A hint con- 
cerning the general fiction requirements of the 
Scout is contained in a recent editorial, which re- 
vealed that the policy will be to provide healthy 
stories. 

Another change in the boys’ fiction market re- 
lates to the old-established magazine The Boy's 


articles, by 


London, W.C.2, 
Association in 
Scope 
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Own Paper, 4, Bouverie St., London, E.C.4 This 
Monthly has been reduced to its pre-war price, and 
a big new drive for more readers is in progress. 
Though the editor informs me that he has a lot 
of material on hand, the paper will be worth 
watching for new developments resulting from the 
search for new readers. 

Reel News, issued free by British Thread Mills, 
Ltd., Leicester, is in the market from time to time 
for articles (humorous or serious) that will interest 
buyers and users of cotton threads in textile work 
of all kinds. 

The London Letter is contributed by Arthur 
Nettleton, Wilone House, 149, Fleet St., London, 
E.C.4, England. Do not query Mr. Nettleton unless 
an international postage coupon is enclosed. In no 
case should Mss. for the British markets be sent to 
him. He is not an agent. 


Trade Journal Notes 


The Home Furnishings edition of Retailing, a 
Fairchild Publication, 8 East 13th St., N. Y. C., 
has expanded its editorial service by adding two 
new departments—radios, covering sets and parts ; 
and china and glassware. 

Wine and Spirits Merchandising, N. Y. C., has 
been absorbed by Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 
East 42d St., N. Y. C. 

The Atlas Publishing Company, 
St, N. Y. C., began publishing “Pennsylvania 
Licensee” with the November issue, a monthly de- 
voted exclusively to the liquor trade of Pennsyl- 
vania and edited by Harry Meixel, with offices in 
Harrisburg. 

The Golfer and Sportsman, formerly a Fawcett 
publication, has been sold to Virginia Safford, ed- 
itor since the inception of the magazine in 1927. 
Miss Safford is now president and publisher and 
has moved her offices to the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The National Editorial Association of Chicago 
has launched the National Publisher, a monthly 
tabloid newspaper printed in color, and devoted 
to news of association activities and interests of 
non-metropolitan publishers and printers. It is 
edited by Gene Alleman. 

Automotive Electricity, 480 Lexington Ave., N. 
Y. C., has changed its name to Automotive Re- 
placements, and no longer covers the automotive 
battery man, but is directed editorially to whole- 
salers and wholesale retailers of automotive re- 
placements, parts, accessories and equipment. 

W. B. Ziff Company of Chicago has begun pub- 
lication of Mail Order JFournel, a monthly for 
users of mail order sales and advertising methods. 
Lloyd Kenyon Jones is editor. 


Public Works, 310 East 45th St. N. Y. C., 
covering city, county and state engineering and 
construction, uses only articles that give facts use- 
ful to engineers, stated as concisely as possible. 
_J. N. Stephenson, Editor, Pulp and Paper Maga- 
zine of Canada, Gardenvale, Que., Canada, ad- 
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LET ME SELL YOUR STORY 
FOR SCREEN PRODUCTION 


O doubt you have several stories which 

would make excellent talking pictures. 
Perhaps you have original ideas for films but 
do not know exactly how to present them for 
studio consideration. 

This is part of the service I offer writers 
assisting P ss to create salable scenarios out 
of their own material. 

But, this is not enough. If your story is 
ever to reach the screen it must be submitted 

personally to Studio Editors by an accredited 
Agent. I have enjoyed such contact with 
Hollywood producers for sixteen years—only 
such a reputation as this in your agent can 
guarantee that your story will have its chance 
at the studios. 

My sales of $50,000 in the past year are 
proof 


of my success. 


Write for a free copy of my latest folder— 
PJ J 

it answers all your questions about screen 

writing. 


No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. WD 12 











WORTHWHILE CRITICISH 


Do mt sit by with the notion that cri ticis sm is 
again. I do not clair 1 

t, but I do make f 
script, and knov hz é 
My eight cor 2 print ng ¢ 
EDWIN L. SABIN 

Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser 

Route 1 HEMET, CALIF. 





















DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 

sell a story or article-- 

Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 

P QO. Box 63, Station "H", New 

pac City, for SOME VERY IN- 
ERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 








POEMS-SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. Kindly 
enclose stamped. self-addressed envelope with all in- 
quiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 











Combination Service....Screen Stories 


Let EDITOR-SC Shans and COMPOSER help you with 
that screen story idea OLLABORATION—Revision on 
salable ideas 56/50 basis, h. additional charge. Musical num- 
bers supplied. APPRAISAL FEE $5. (If a screen story will 
sell, our representative can place it.) Highest Studio Rating. 
10% commission if no revision is needec 
MAIDEE CRAWFORD, Editor-Scenarist 

Manuela Budrow, Composer 

2057 Dracena Drive, HOLLYWOOD 





Suite 204, 
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SEX 


BEHAVIOR 


IN MARRIAGE 
by CHARLES CLINTON, M. D. 


| This book is all that 
_ the titie implies ! 


“W, 
HAT countless marriages 


could get started right if Dr. Clin- 


ton’s instructions for the wedding 
night were studied by those about to 


be married. Dr. 


Art last a book on sex tech- 


nique that treats the subject frankly 
and in informative detail without 
offending the reader’s sense of decency 

A medical authority proves that 
it is possible to cast aside all pretense 
and false modesty and discuss the 
most important single factor in the 
lives of men and women in a manner 
that is a compliment to the reader’s 
intelligence. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MARITAL CONDUCT 

@ It is the purpose of this book to give, in 
clear, yet dignified manner, exact instruc- 
tions for the fuller understanding of marital 
procedure. Dr. Clinton’s long years as a 
physician and wide clinical experience merit 
your confidence in his opinions. 


SOME OF THE 
SUBJECTS INCLUDED 


The Organs of Sex 
Correct Preliminaries 
Impotence 

Frigidity 

The Wedding Night 
Variety in Technique 
Frequency of Union 
Birth Control 
Fertility Periods 
Sexual Adjustments 


$9.00 


@ This vivid book, cloth bound, is printed in clear 
type and illustrated with informative diagrams 


Not Sold to Minors Send Coupon Today 


Ralph Welles Keeler 





PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 9A12, 1270 Sixth Ave., Radio City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ‘Sex Behavior in Mar 
riage’’ in a plain wrapper, as indicated below If 

not completely satisfied I will return the book 
within " days and my money will be immediately 


refundec 


am 


( 
( 


) Enclosed find $2.00, send postage prepaid 
) Send C. O. D 
few cents postage on de ivery. 


Name 


Address 


City State 





Orders from Foreign Countries, $2.50 in advance 








I will pay postman $2.00 plus 5 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


vises that the only articles he uses are those of 
technical interest on pulp and paper manufacture, 
or mill management, by paper mill executives. 

The Pacific Printer, 637 Rialtox Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal., buys articles of special interest to 
commercial printers—how to sell printing, three or 
four short articles issue, for small and 
medium sized printers. 

R. D. Washburne, Technical Editor, Radio- 
Craft, 99 Hudson St., N. Y. C., reports his pub- 
lication is of a semi-technical nature, unlike Radio 
Retailing and other merchandising magazines and 
that all manuscripts must, therefore, have suffi- 
cient appeal to technicians ; one exception concern- 
ing trade material is that articles will be accepted 
concerning the “dealer-service man” or that group 
of small business organizations where the service 
man is also a dealer. Photographs or suitable 
illustrations must accompany every manuscript, or 
information given as to where suitable illustrations 
can be secured. 

Gordon Cook, Editor, Voluntary and Coopera- 
tive Groups Magazine, 114 East 32d St., N. Y. C,, 
is in the market for articles which cover “thow to 
sell more groceries” with specific information, giv- 
ing the low down and the dirt on exactly how 
somebody sold an exceptional amount of soup or 
soap, or what have you, and the story should be 
in such shape that other people in the field can 
pick up the idea and go and do likewise. Stories 
on loyalty and cooperation, up to 500 words, are 
mostly staff written, as are “‘public relations.” He 
also likes stories that are specific showing how a 
grocery organization has reduced its cost of operat- 
ing (voluntary cooperative group), but the cost of 
operation must have been reduced to 3 per cent 
or less. Show “HOW” it was done and you have 
a salable article. Credits are mostly staff written, 
although a good article with facts and figures will 
be given consideration. “Our publication is fun- 
damentally a merchandising sheet,” he says, “and 
we can’t use general stories.” 

B. I. Campbell, Editor, Oil and Soap, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, IIl., reports that at present 
his paper is not buying any manuscripts, those 
published being submitted by various scientists and 
members of the American Oil Chemists’ Society. 

Kenneth A. Heale, Editor, Toy World and 
Bicycle World, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is interested in material that tells how 
to sell more toys and bicycles, preferably data that 
relates to actual experiences in selling, primarily 
department store activities. “We want data on 
how and why sales were made,” he says. 

J. J. Welch, Editor, House Furnishing Dealer, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., is actively in 
the market for interviews with house furnishings 
buyers in department stores on timely subjects 
along merchandising lines. 

K. C. Reiland, Managing Editor, Coal Heat, 20 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, likes articles telling 
the merchandising experiences of a coal merchant, 
stoker dealer, fuel engineer on some specific sub- 
ject. How did he go about it and how did he do 
it, without a lot of generalities or platitudes. 
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Good Business, published monthly by Unity 
School of Christianity, 917 Tracy St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (along with Unity, Wee Wisdom, Progress, 


Weekly Unity and Unity Daily World), uses ar- 
ticles which show that the application of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ will solve all business problems. 
If you have anything of the kind up your sleeve 
here is a quick market for it. This magazine 
especially wants accounts of the actual experience 
of persons who have successfully applied the Jesus 
Christ teachings in business, with methods of ap- 
plication given in detail—no fiction. A 1200- 
word limit is set and payment is on acceptance 
at approximately one cent a word. 


The Texan, a class monthly devoted to society, 
the fine arts, sports and travel, and designed ex- 
clusively for Texans, made its appearance with a 
recent issue. It is published by The Texan Pub- 
lishing Company, 603 N. Saint Marys St., San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C., has pur- 
chased the American Hatter, formerly published at 
1225 Broadway, N. Y. C., and merged the papers. 


Bridge & King, 1324 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., publishers of The Community Jeweler, are 
interested in short fiction in which a jewelry store, 
jeweler or jewelry employee, gem or silverware 
plays a part. It also uses authentic articles on 
jewelry store merchandising, table setting and simi- 
lar subjects. There must, however, be a definite 
interest as well as practical value to jewelers in the 
article. When possible, such articles should deal 
with the merchandising of Tudor Plate or Com- 
munity Silver and China, but it is not necessary 
if the article is a real merchandising article. An 
occasional human interest article dealing with the 
business or civic activities of a jeweler will also be 
considered. 


Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GILBERT 


Mr. M. H. Fuld, Editor, Julius Pollak & Sons, 
Inc., 141-155 East Street, New York, N. Y., is at 
this time interested in Valentine material, both 
Straight and humorous. Mr. Fuld requests “first 
choice” material only and promises prompt reports 
on all submissions. 


Mr. O. Landgraf of White & Wyckoff Manufac- 
turing Co., Holyoke, Mass., advises their present 
Christmas requirements have been taken care of 
and they are out of the market This firm buys 
for very short periods of time off and on during 
the year. Advice of their next buying period will 
be given in this column. 


The Editorial Department of the Quality Art 
Novelty Company, Inc., Eveready Building, 
Thompson Avenue and Manley St., Long Island 
City, N. Y., is at present in the market for four 
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Our Students 
wrote this ad! 


Constructive, intimate training of our students 
has won us a reputation as “The School of 
Personal Service in Creative Writing.” We'll 
let them say it in their own words: 











“I find the Richard Burton Schools live up to their contract— 
even go beyond their agreement. They are honest and sincere, 
which is the first step a prospective student should investigate 
before casting his lot with a literary school to learn the rudi- 
ments of story writing. Also, the Ri chard Burton personnel is 
a clean and instructive organization.’’ —Chas. Owen, Calif. 


‘‘Thank you so much for your last analysis (of a story). Like 
a good doctor, you put your oe se y on the sore spot. I 
think I know now what to do about 


tite, Kathleen Dobbyn, N. C. 


‘‘Perhaps I may never develop into a writer of mer yet 
were the course to end here, I should have received more thé an the 
cost of the tuition fee in enjoyment and help. And I do not see 


how one could fail to become a writer if the remainder of the 
lessons help one as much as the first seven do. They are so 
intensely interesting that I sit at my desk at six in the evening 
and then have to be dragged away at eleven. 

—Alvin H. Olson, Wis. 


“I am very much pleased with the constructive criticism you 
gave me on the complication story and will re- write it accord- 
ing to your suggestions. —Anna Firth Hughes, Colorado. 


“I am a little sad to think that the stimulative and highly 
beneficial Course is at an end for me. I feel very strongly that 
the Course is very well arranged. In fact, I have no criticism 
regarding it. If a pupil fails in the art of writing after having 
taken the Course, am convinced that he and not the Course, 
is to blame. —Mrs. Geo. C. Lincoln, Mass. 


Richard Burton Cowise 

in Creative Writir 
includes the Short Story, Article Writing and News- 
paper Features. It is modern, thorough, practical, 
complete. It saves you much time and tedious effort 


in giving your work the professional touch required 
to sell. 


“I write to tell you that I have scored again! My short-short 
sold on its first trip. Have just received trom Rural Progress 
a check for $40.00.’"—Roth Wells (Pen Name). Hersey M. Savage 
writes: “Last week I received my check for $115.00 for my 
story, ‘The Dance of Death,’ which I submitted to Famous De 
tective Cases, Macfadden’s latest publication, and a personal 
letter from the Editor asking me to submit them more material.’”’ 


TRY THIS FREE TEST OF YOUR 
WRITING ABILITY 


Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you 
what you really want to know about your 
natural aptitude and present writing 
ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human mo- 
tives, etc. 

Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong points and 
weaknesses. As ‘‘The School of Personal 
Service in Creative Writing’’ we offer this 
service without obligation No salesman 


will call on you. - 











Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 
1202-5 Burton Bldg., 1022 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and information 
on the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing. 
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SONGS «<-> 


Over 125 New Songs 
have been published by us recently. 
needed. Write for FREE 24 Page 
Booklet. 

INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept. M, Salem, Indiana 





WORDS 
OR 
MUSIC 


Many more 
Instructive 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


on all manuscript 
red), one carbon copy, 

page carefully 
nteed. Fee: 40c 
c per thousand; 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








Neat, accurate, prompt typing serv 
work. Minor correct ions ‘( if requ 
extra first ast pages, free E 
proof-read. flat Satisf eee n gu 
per thousand words; over 20, ords, 
poetry, 2c per line. 


SETTY TAIPALE 
HIBBING, MINN. 










P. O. Box 1376 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed neatly. 35c 1,000 words, 
in spelling, etc. Free carbon and outside s 
flat. Special rates on book lengths. 


EDITH SNOWZELL COUGLE 
209 Alberts Bldg., Grants Pass, Oregon 


C rrections 
neets. Mailed 












QUALITY TYPING 


Prompt service guaranteed. Neat and accurate typing 

with gg corrections, 40¢ per thousand. Verse 1!2c 

ed line. No — for carbon copies. Mailed flat, Fee 
uld accomy yany manuscript. 


ISABEL M. DOUGLAS 
931 West 8th St., 


A Christmas Present for You | 


plicate, with two first sheets and 
two last sheets ions made and cthree markets sug- 
wested. We pay the px ge one w 
words. 20 cents per thousand we 


Erie, Penna. 





Typing of original and du 












ds on books over 50,000 

















words. 
This Offer Good Until January 1, 1936 
CARR MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P. O. Box 95 HARROGATE, TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL OF Y NJ D 
. AUTHORSHII 
NA Professional training in the —_ iqu od an 
PN practice of creative writing ndorsed by 
YIN famous writers. High percentage of suc- 
RY iy cess. Inspirational atmosphere and en- 
1 1') = vironment. Also correspondence course. 
te! ta” “J Send for circular. 
Poy geet WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 
4 =>] Berkeley, California 








Finest papershell pecans — 3 lbs. $1.00, 
postpaid. 10 Ibs. postpaid for $3.00. 50 
to 100 Ibs. at 28 cts. per |b., F. O. B. here. 


MRS. M. WILKES, Meigs, Ga. 











WRITER’S 
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line Christmas material. They request material be 
quite general, avoiding the pronouns “I,” ‘“‘we,” 
“they,” etc. Reports are prompt and the rate is 
25c per line. Short prose sentiments of an out- 
standing type and really humorous wisecracks will 
also go well here. 

Mr. L. Leroy Close, Sales Manager of the Mes- 
senger Corporation, (Auburn Greeting Card Divi- 
sion), Auburn, Indiana, advises he will be in the 
market for Christmas material until sometime in 
December. This firm is looking for general mater- 
ial of a very outstanding nature, their relative re- 
quirements having been filled. Reports are 
prompt and the rate is 50c per line. 

At last advice the Rose Company, 24th and 
Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa., was in the market 
for Christmas material. It is useless to submit 
other than really outstanding material to this firm, 
as it will only bring a rejection slip. 

They are willing to read material for any season 
or occasion at any time, but at present Christmas 
sentiments will receive first consideration. Reports 
are very prompt and the rate is 50c per line. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is still in the market for Christ- 
mas material, both general and relative. The 
rate is 50c per line. 

Although Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and 
Walnut at 26th, Kansas City, Missouri has been 
buying Christmas material primarily for the last 
few months, recent checks from them have been in 
payment for Everyday, Easter and Thanksgiving 
material. They will willingly consider any senti- 
ment at any time, holding material that partic- 
ularly appeals to them for “further consideration.” 
The rate is 50c per line. 

At last advice, Metropolitan Lithograph & Pub- 
lishing Company, 167 Bow Street, Everett, Mass., 
was buying Valentine, Easter, Mother’s and Fath- 
ers Day material. However, only your very best 
should be submitted to this market. 

Material for any season or occasion may be 
submitted to: The Gibson Art Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Rust Craft 
Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. ; Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California and The Buzza Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Writing World 


By Davip B. HampTron 


The New York literary market is much better 
this winter than one year ago. Editors are more 
interested in buying and the big magazines are 
not adverse to investing money in longer stories 
by the unknowns. 

H. C. Paxton recuperated on his long summer’s 
vacation, enough to return to his Country GENTLE- 
MAN desk but Ben Hiszs continues to make the 
weekly trip to New York. SamuEeL HOFFENSTEIN 


has been loaned by PaRAMOuNT to M. G. M. to 
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adapt the MackINLEY KANTER story “The Voice 
of Bugle Ann. Les Goopwin promoted from a 
writer’s desk to wielding a megaphone for R. K. O. 
KATHERINE Brown for many years Eastern Story 
Editor for R. K. O. now same spot for the Davip 


O. Sextznick Company. LILLIAN MESSINGER 
takes her place with R. K. O. 
And Rosert BaAssLer stepped into JOHN 


Mocx’s shoes at TWENTIETH CENTURY in N. Y. 
when the latter left to develop their London office. 
MERRITT HutsBurp of the Sam GoLpwyn western 
office in N. Y. looking for pictures for MERLE 
OBERON. 


Ep Barrp, publisher and editor of REAL AMER- 
icA has given it a more liberal policy regarding 
fiction. THEODORE DREISER gone to west coast 
for the winter. Octavus Roy CoHEN back in 
N. Y. from there enroute to Birmingham, Ala. 
Almost too many back from Europe to report. 
Among them Henry Gopparp Leacu (Forum) ; 
W. W. Norton (book publisher) ; NELson Dovu- 
BLEDAY (Doubleday, Doran). 

Frank A. WRENSCH new editor of Spur. The 
Fawcett PuBLIsHING Co. now installed at Green- 
wich, Conn. Ep SHENTON (Macrae, Smith) is 
looking for new writers. Wm. H. Briccs (Harper 
& Brothers) back after a trip through Norway and 
Sweden. ARTHUR McManon died suddenly. He 
had been assigned to write the radio continuity of 
“Huckleberry Finn.” SicmMan Byrp selling three 
in a row to the Sep. Lynn Carrwcxk (Bobbs Mer- 
rill) back after a belated vacation trip up through 
the White Mts. Rex Beacu back from Alaska and 
RockwELt Kent is bound for there. Houghton 
Mifflin’s first print on MARGARET AYER BARNES 
was fifty thousand. Peter Arno has a new volume 
of pictures on the Simon & Schuster list. Bootu 
TARKINGTON’S new book is a collection of four 
novelettes (Doubleday, Doran) and ALEXANDER 
Woottcott’s fall book is a collection of his 
favorite reading matter. Dodd Mead, N. Y. C., 
has new prize novel contest . . . murder mysteries 
this time. 

Manny CoueEN formerly head of PARAMOUNT 
Stup1ios now with CotumBia. MICHAEL KRAIKE, 
formerly associated with Konrap BERcovici now 
Kay Brown’s assistant. All have new offices next 
door to Pronger Pictures, the Jock WHITNEY 
technicolor outfit. 

“Butterfield 8” the new Joun O’Hara novel 
is not up to promise given in “Appointment in 
Samarra.” CuiiFTON FapIMAN reviewed it un- 
der the title “Disappointment in O’Hara.” The 
same goes for Ernest HEMINGWAY’s new one 
“Green Hills of Africa.’ A writer as good as 
Hemingway should be allowed to do a hunting 
book whenever he chooses, and to hell with the 
critics if they don’t like it. Mrs. Franxuin D. 
RoosEvELT has a book on the Dodge fall list... 
for children. Liberty now in their lovely new 
offices in the Chanin Bldg. LLEWELLYN HUGHES 
in N. Y. after four years in Hollywood. Nina 
Witcox Putnam building a new house in Del Rey 
and temporarily living in Palm Beach. GRAEME 
Lorimer (SEP) on trip to California. FuLTron 
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OuRSLER down in town from his home in Cape 
Cod, Mass. 


Mary Picxkrorp doing article for Cosmopolitan. 
Three of Covici-Friede books are recommended by 
the Book-of-the-Month-Club for November; ace 
pulp writers sell about one million words a year. 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER hunts with a bow and 
arrow. Lew Levinson back on Broadway from 
the west coast. DousBLepay Doran putting over 
a special advertising campaign to push SIncLarR 
(Red) Lewis’ highly controversial novel “Jt Can’t 
Happen Here.” Grorce AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
on his way to South America. New Orleans busy 
entertaining GerTRUDE STEIN and her companion 
AuiceE B. Toxias. HERBERT ASBURY, SHEILA 
Kaye-SMiITH, WALLACE IRwIn also visiting the 
southern city. 

“Hands” the new novel by CHarLes Norris 
is a story of three generations of a San Francisco 
family. Through this family Mr. Norris preaches 
that toil, and toil alone, is the solution for Amer- 
ica. The story is absorbing and no economic 
treatise. 

FRANK MUNSEyY was a most dynamic character. 
Loved and hated by many. Georce Britt has 
written his biography. The book is well worth 
reading only if you are interested in the early 
days of literary New York. 

S. S. Van Dine has a new mystery novel out. 
“The Garden Murder Case.” Implausible and in 
spots incredible. The last mystery done by the 
late ARTHUR SomeERS Rocue titled “Penthouse” 
is a much better and absorbing one. CLEMENTS 
RiPLeY motoring from San Francisco to his home 
in Charleston, S. C. Wiruiam A. Brapy busy in 
his Park Avenue apt. finishing his autobiography 
for the Sep. Capt. SHaw (Ed, Black Mask) is 
never without his smile and his pipe. MuILEs 
Conno_LLEy back to writing magazine fiction. Ev- 
GENE CUNNINGHAM squaring away in El Paso to 
make his annual trip to N. Y. 


Dicx Simon (Simon & Schuster) formerly was 
a piano salesman. Stuart Rose makes bi-month- 
ly trips to N. Y. for Ladies Home Fournal. 
CRITCHELL RimrncTon (Ed. Dodge Pub. Co.) op- 
timistically visits agents with a large suitcase in 
place of the usual briefcase. Oscar GrarveE (De- 
lineator) writes brief notes of criticism . . . usually 
humorous but to the point. Barry BENE- 
FIELD’s swell book “Valiant is The Word for 
Carrie” (Reynal & Hitchcock) is the best seller 
in many cities. LeicH Carper recently delivered 
his new western novel to his publishers Covici- 
Frieve. Following “Rodeo” GREENBERG will pub- 
lish THomas GRANT SPRINGER’S novel which has a 
Chinese locale. Crx1a KEEGAN out of the hospital 
after an operation for appendicitis. RosBert 
SPELLER (publisher) writes books for children. 
WaLTER ScumupT (assoc. ed. This Week) picked 
election day to move to the city from Yonkers. 
Goop HouUSEKEEPING’S new policy is to show their 
latest fashions to the public on beautiful looking 
manikins. The models are then photographed 
for the magazine 
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In this 





Writer’s 


monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 


arket 











General, Literary, Fiction 

American Columnists, The Magazine of Person- 
ality Writing, 706 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Jay Harrison, Editor. Issued month- 
ly, first issue November, 1935, 10c a copy; $1 a 
year. “We want original material only, and ask 
only for first publication rights. We use no syn- 
dicated material. Columns from 300 to 600 words 
entertainingly styled on themes of broad interest ; 
material may also be humorous or satiric, of ob- 
servations and comments ; range 
amusing squibs on the current to 
radio, film. There will be columns of reprints of 
typographical errors and of pompous and ridicu- 
lous sentences from speeches of well knowns in 
the “Cultural Utterances’ Department. Some 
brief satiric and humorous verse will be used ; also 
several literary sketches. Unusual human interest 
sidelights of large cities, of column length. Study 
a copy of the magazine before submitting any 
material. Reports on manuscripts within ten days, 
but does not pay cash for material accepted.” 


contents from 


scene books, 


Atlantica, 33 West 70th Street, New York City. 
William Peery, Editor. Published for Italo-Amer- 
ican readers. Uses articles and short stories, 2000 
words in length. Short stories need not have Ital- 
ian settings, but will meet greater chance of ac- 
ceptance if they have for protagonist an American 
of Italian origin. Poems of high 
standards will be accepted. 
regular writers only. 


Helios, 6 South Mole Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Charles Allen Bentley, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. A literary 
magazine with stress on human interest. “Helios 
welcomes bold, outspoken stories or articles that 
reflect good writing, original ideas and human in- 
terest. Whether they be high-brow or low-brow 
makes no difference. Most magazines either because 
of innate timidity or fear of advertisers, shy from 
some splendid and extraordinary writing. We 
however, are quite willing to examine these man- 
uscripts, as we have no advertisers to offend and 
are quite satisfied to print some biting truths on 
men and life, providing they are well written. 
Length, 200 to 3000 words. Poetry. Report on 
manuscripts within ten days, but do not pay for 
material.” 


The Occult Digest, 1900 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Effa E. Danelson, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $2.50 a year. “We want short 


literary 
from 


very 


Buys 


material 


’ 


articles on occult philosophy, not over 2500 words ; 
true psychic experiences. 


No photographs. Short 





verse occasionally used. Does not pay for material 
accepted.” 

Psychology Digest and Review, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York City. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. ‘We use short articles, 900 
to 1400 words in length, on scientific and medical 
phases of subject. Reports on manuscripts within 
a month and pays Yec a word on acceptance.” 

Sex Psychology, 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City. Charles A. Clarke, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Uses short articles, 900 
to 1400 words on the scientific and medical phases 
of sex psychology. Reports on manuscripts within 
one month and pays Y2c a word, on acceptance. 


Western Wild Life, 414 Stapleton Bldg., Billings, 


Montana. N. G. Ashley, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “‘We want strictly western 
stories on hunting, fishing, camping, recreation, 


cowboy, old west and any article or story that 
may be based on facts, covering the Rocky Moun- 
tain west. Prefers and articles of from 
2000 to 3000 words in length. Clear and sharp 
photographs of western action. No verse. Reports 
within ten days after receipt, but does not pay 
for material accepted.” 


stories 


The first issue of Signatures—work in progress— 
will appear early in December with selections from 
forthcoming books by Kay Boyle, James T. Farrell, 
Dorothy M. Richardson, Edward Dahlberg, and a 
number of others, along with a critical survey of 
recent books by Eda Lou Walton. 

Signatures, edited by John H. Thompson, and 
John M. Brinnin, at 3153 Union Guardian Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., wants work by established British 
and American writers, and is also glad to con- 
sider manuscripts submitted by unknowns. Pay- 
ment varies as to the reputation of the author and 
the length of material and both poetry and prose 
will be considered. Signatures will be published 
twice a year. 

Joun M. Brinnin, 
3153 Union Guardian Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Robert S. Nash advises that he has not been 
connected with the Missouri Golfer since August 
3, 1935, and is not responsible for any manu- 
scripts, or art work submitted to that publication 
in St. Louis in care of his name. 


Quality Markets 
The American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Mr. Paul Palmer, Editor. Issued 
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are authoritative. 





After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ beok 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


All books selected make interesting reading and 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 
sford University Press 
The Correct Word and How to 
ROG TE occcncvccvesscceseece 1.50 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget's Thesaurus ............- 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Desk Reference Book.......... 1.50 


Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Dictionary of American Slang... 2.50 
Maurice H. Weseen 
1001 Questions and Answers in 
English Grammar .......... 75 
Hathaway 
A Working Grammar of Eng- 
lish Language 2.00 
James C. Fernald 


Synonyms and Antonyms ...... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster's Dictionary .......... 1.25 
Weite 86 Right. 0.0 cccccccsecce 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
ere 35 
Hartrampf's Vocabulary ...... 5.00 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
Radio Writing ............+++- 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Conscious Story Technique..... 1.25 
By David Raffleiock 
Narrative Technique ........ -- 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Writing the Short Story........ 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The Only Two Ways to Write 
eer 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story....... 1.75 
. Berg Esenwein 
The Gentes Fictioneer ...... 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
SE re siacivessssewe 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
weities eee 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Technive of Fiction Writing. 1.75 
. S. Dowst 


| Children’s Stories and How to 
WE ED. s.n00xcbacoerncees 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 
Fiction Writers on _ Fiction 
WOME. 6000 e00ccnceerrcvece 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction 
WEEE co vcecccsccceccceece 


Gallishaw 

How to Write a Short Story.... .65 
By Quirk 

POETRY OR VERSE 

Seats TAPE <.cccccecccceces .50 
A. Chassanow 

Pegasus Pulls a Hack.......... 3.00 
Berton Braley 

Art of Versification........... 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters........... 75 


Horatio Winslow 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
J. Walker 
A 6. cdciesscowsten 2.00 


Clement Wood 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathiew 

1935 Writer's & Artist's Year 


o! 

(All Foreign Markets) 
1935 Year Book and Market 
BED ghivtccedewedueieaouns 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
PERN. cos ddeassedessevecscos 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
Georges Politi 


Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 1.50 
Georges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story....... 50 
hunn 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


Around the Copy Desk......... 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 


How to Write for Business Pub- 


RE Suvdeonéuencuaneees 1.00 
By F. A. Orth 
Facts About Popular Song Writ- 
SRR RAR ele <a 2G TANS micneiaa 
By Sigmund Spaeth 
Underworld Prison Slang...... 1.00 
'veese 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
The Writer's Book............ 2.50 


James Knapp Reeve 


Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
‘red Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
Cc. arden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 

Brennecke 
eg ee eee 3.00 


Alfred Dashiel 
Landing the Editor's Checks... 3.00 
By Laurence D’Orsay 
The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
How To Write a Good Tune... 1.50 
Frank Patterson 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
POG Silane eicoc% senncens 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Westera Thrillers... .cccecess 2.00 
Leo Margulies 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
CE Se sbaussibnsakstewceea 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
$50 a Week with Car & Camera 1.50 


Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 

Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
foward Rose 

A. B. C. Shorthand........0.. 1.00 

How to Study Literature ...... 85 

er eee 1.00 


These Stories Went to Market 2.00 
Vernon McKenzie 


Leen to Wet: és scccicacs 1.00 








WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th 
GENTLEMEN: 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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Markets 


Wriiter’s Digest, leading and largest writers’ 
magazine does more to give its readers accu- 
rate, complete information on all markets for 


literary material than any other publication. 


EACH MONTH WE PUBLISH A 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


This is assembled by our own representative who makes personal 
calls each month on the various editors 


OUT OF TOWN MARKET LETTER 


We have our own paid market every publishing center 
such as Detroit, Chicag Nashville Boston, et who write 
for us once a year a detailed market ill markets in their 





cower addit n to New York 


territory. This month in a 
addition to New York will be covered. 


Next month another cit 





TRADE JOURNAL MARKETS 








Trade Journal! Market Notes are prepared for us each month by 
Fred Kunkel, best known trade journalist in the cot and John P 
Lyons, publisher of the Photo-Market Guide th ble 
coverage beginning in January we w br ir 
plete trade journal than ever y atte j 





information will be edited out 


GREETING CARD VERSE LETTER 

Each month we publish an exclusive market letter on markets for 
greeting card verse 
LITERARY CONTESTS 

We are now concluding arrangements with the foremost national 
authority on i ntests to wW us nonth ¢ mn 
on literary prize on 








RADIO MARKETS 


Beginning 
Writer’s Diges 
and threugh c ti 
column will be of unusually high value. 


mn _ will appear monthly 
oldest weekly radio newspaper 
“through this weekly, our radio 








BRITISH MARKETS 


repre in England makes calls every 
irst hand accurate data on the 


nt fiction, or want to buy second rights. 


Our own paid 
month for us so 
English markets t 





BOOK PUBLISHERS 

August Lenniger writes a market column covering all book publishers 
every other month. These publishers are personally visited by Mr. 
Lenniger. 
WRITER’S DIGEST offers its subscribers for the com- 
ing year a big return on their subscription money. 
Help us make this magazine better by subscribing 
now for yourself, or for a friend. 


Details of our $3,000 prize contest on page 50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th St. 

Cincinnati, O, 

GENTLEMEN: 

C) Enter my one year subscription for which I enclose $2 


(Enter my six months’ subscription for which I enclose $1 
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monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Uses articles 
on literary subjects, 5000 words; articles on sub- 
jects of general interest, 1800 to 5000 words; 
short stories, 5000 words; poems of sonnet length. 
No photographs. Reports on prose within two 
weeks usually; poetry may take a month. Pays 
2c a word, on acceptance. 

Current History, 229 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. Spencer Brodney, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “Current His- 
tory deals primarily with history in the making 
international relations, foreign affairs, our own na- 
tional problems, but this does not mean that we 
want ponderous dissertations that only specialists 
can read. We interpret history in the broadest 
possible fashion as the story of human beings, and 
therefore seek the treatment that will make events 
understandable to every man, woman and child. 
We particularly want good writing, as simple, 
clear and lively as possible. The magazine article 
differs from the essay or story in that it is primar- 
ily informative, so that its aim should be to tell 
the reader something he did not know before— 
about an economic or social problem, a set of 
conditions, an important personality or an event 
that future historians will record as part of the 
story of mankind. Average length 3500 words. 
No photographs; no verse. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and pay 2c a word, a few 
days before publication.” 

Forum and Century, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. ‘“‘We 
use short articles and fiction, seldom over 3500 
words in length. We give considerable space to 
poetry. We report within two weeks and pay good 
rates on publication.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey, Joseph Wood Krutch, Raymond 
Gram Swing, Editors. 15c a copy; 
$5 a year. “Articles on political, economic and 
social problems of national and international in- 


Issued weekly ; 


terest. Length should not exceed 2400 words. 
Articles should be generally on the “news” and 
factual. No photographs. Occasionally short 


poems are accepted. Reports within one week and 
pays lc a word on publication.” 

Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Alfred S. Dashiell, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4 a year. Prospec- 
tive contributors should study the departments, 
“After Hours,” “Life in the United States,” and 
“Straws in the Wind.” No photographs. Usually 
reports within two weeks and pays good rates 
within month of acceptance. 

Story, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, Editors. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4 a year. Devoted solely 
to the short story. ‘“‘We want short stories of the 
highest literary merit regardless of the author’s 
previous reputation. Stories do not usually exceed 
6000 to 7000 words.” 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
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want articles, 1500 words in length, that will help 
readers with their homemaking and gardening 
problems. We endeavor to tell readers how to 
plan, build, furnish, and care for a home; how 
to train the rose bush, landscape the premises, and 
so on. We like to have photographs to illus- 
trate an article to accompany that article. We 
prefer at least 5x7 photos, clear with good detail, 
sharp contrasts, and on glossy paper. Some poetry 
having to do with homes and gardens, but very 
little. Reports within two weeks, and pays 2c 
a word and up, depending on quality, on accept- 
ance.” 

Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Wheeler McMillen, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. Uses short stories 
with an honest farm situation, authentic agricul- 
tural backgrounds and involving characters who 
are modern farm people. Length up to 4500 
words. Articles are staff written. No verse. 

The Farmer’s Wife, 55 East 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “The maga- 
zine for rural women and devoted to their inter- 
ests in home and community. Fiction: short sto- 
ries of three thousand to five thousand words; ser- 
ials, 30,000 to 40,000 words. Occasional verse in 
older forms preferred. Photographs. We report 
within two weeks and pay a minimum of lc a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Good Housekeeping, 57th Street at Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City. William F. Bigelow, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use light love stories—no sex and no trian- 
gular situations. Verse with an emotional appeal.” 
Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Howard R. 
Davis, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We use an occasional maga- 
zine story, 300 to 1200 words in length when 
accompanied by from two to ten photographs for 
illustration; also photographs suitable for Grit’s 
Odd, Strange, and Curious Page. Short fiction 
stories of from 1500 to 5000 words in length. 
Mystery, love, western; stories must be clean. 
Price varies from $3.50 to $6.00; pho- 
tographs $2. Pays on acceptance.” 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Carmel Snow, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $4 a year. “We are locking for 
short stories from 1500 words up in length. We 
want good writing and intelligent, entertaining 
stories. They need not have expensive and sophis- 
ticated backgrounds. We would buy serials and 
are also interested in unusually well done detec- 
tive fiction. We buy travel articles, good verse, 
or entertaining jingles on fashion subjects. All 
fashion writing is done by the staff. We report 
within three weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 


No verse. 


Home Friend Magazine, Kansas City, Missouri. 
E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 25c a year. Stories of a romantic type, 
not over 3500 words; poems. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days and pay %c to Ic a 
word, after acceptance ; poems 10c to 25c a line. 
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Beginners 


Only 





ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students tn tts Begtnner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Begtnner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course tn Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professtonal writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course tn Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET! 
CINCINNATI, ONIO 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





Eee cuvssauenhenewe hi danaite dabeceend GN < cidcs sues 





eenseeen 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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magazine prints ten articles and stories. The 


editor bought 


This 
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writer-clients. 


Same 


So, you see 
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not responded, 


reread it? 
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you another. 


During N« 
SALE for fc 


Dan 


MANUSCRI 


15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 
644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, III. 


“If It Can Be Sold, I Can Sell It’’ 


+ current issue of a_ certain 


have not 
postal will bring it. 


six of the ten from me. 


editor has already 


terial written by 


purchased 


three of these 


>», my sales plan DOES work. 


circular, a 


received my 
If you 
why not get it out and 


lave, but have 
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e mislaid it, I will gladly send 


vember I made the FIRST | 


yurteen clients. 


iel Ryerson 


PT SALES, EXCLUSIVELY 
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If you are seeking success in the field of 


THE 


Laurence 
pensable 


the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 


STO 


by Laurence D’Orsay 


is a “best sell 
in authorship. 


and NO THEORY. 
Price $3.00 carriage prepaid 


COMBIN 


Both books, 
(Mr. D’Orsa 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 


241 E.4 STREET * PU BLISHERS= tos ANGELES. CALIF 





creative writing 


PROFIT IN WRITING 


D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
to you. It gives short-cuts to 


a 


RIES YOU CAN SELL 


er’ among those who seek careers 


It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 


— 
ATION BARGAIN OFFER! 


carriage prepaid, $5.00 


y will personally autograph them, 
if desired.) 
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New 
Published 
by the National Federation of Business and Pro- 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 


York City. Winifred Willson, Editor. 


fessional Women’s Clubs. Uses articles on busi- 
ness and professional achievement of women; it 
is advisable to study the magazine first in order 
to get general type of material desired. Short 
verse. Prints very little fiction. Photographs. 
Pays from $10 to $35 for articles; $2 to $3 for 
verse. 


Trade Journals 


Boat Market, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, a small monthly trade publication is now 
in the market for very short items on boating, 
hunting, camping and fishing. Pays up to $5, 
on acceptance. George E. Hawkins is Publishing 
Manager. 

Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Theodore Reed Kendall, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. 
“As the type of material we use is rather spec- 
ialized, we buy very little free lance material. 
However, we are always glad to consider articles, 
not more than two thousand words in length, de- 
scribing the methods and equipment used on any 
project, done by contract, in our field which 
covers the construction of roads, dams, bridges, 
water works, sewers and sewage treatment plants, 
and similar work, exclusive of buildings. Such 
articles should be accompanied by a few clear 
action pictures, showing men or equipment at 
work. Occasionally we can use a clear action 
photograph showing construction in progress. We 
are not interested in pictures of completed struc- 
tures. No verse. Report immediately and pay 
$7.50 per one thousand words, on acceptance.” 

Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kenner I. Boreman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $3 a year. ‘“‘Use merchandising, 
advertising, and display ideas taken from actual 
experiences of retail department, dry goods stores. 
Must be ‘how’ ideas. Generally speaking, we are 
more interested in departmental ideas than general 
or storewide plans or methods. We report on 
material in about thirty days, but do not buy a 
great deal of free lance material. Photographs. 
We pay on the fifteenth of the month following 
acceptance.” 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 
a year. “We use short articles on distribution, 
advertising and sale of electrical home appliances 
such as refrigerators, washers, ironers, oil burners, 
ranges, etc. Photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately, and pay Ic a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Electrical South, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. S. R. McGillis, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use factual articles 
on established businesses, telling how business is 
increased ; sales methods employed ; how salesmen 
are paid (salary, commission, bonus or combina- 
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tions of three) ; how sales records are kept; any 
unusual advertising or sales promotion carried on. 
Articles on electrical contractors, telling how they 
develop business in contracting work. Material 
accepted from the South, only. No verse. Action 
photographs considered. Pays on publication.” 

Excavating Engineer, P. O. Box 56, South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Arnold J. Andrews, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. ‘‘We are 
interested in excavating projects involving the use 
of power equipment, 1500 to 3500 words with 
photographs. No verse. Reports on manuscripts 
promptly and pays lc a word, $1 for photographs, 
on publication. 

The Financial araae: 1, 21 West Street, New York 
City. Richard J. Anderson, Editor. 
ly; 25c a copy; $10 a year. 
for the free lance write: 
is staff written. 

Highschool, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. Mare Rosenblum, Editor. Issued fort- 
nightly during school term; 10c a copy; $1.40 for 
two years. Uses news about highschools, by high- 
school teachers or students. Teaching ideas by 
teachers. Pictures of highschools. Feature sto- 
ries about highschools by teachers or students. 
Maximum length, 1500 words. Reports on manu- 
scripts on receipt, and pays $1 to $10 an article, 
on publication. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 524 
North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
John J. Metz, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use anything that may 
make the work of the teacher in the woodworking, 
metal working, automechanics, printing, sheet 
metal working, mechanical and architectural draft- 
ing, concrete work, school shops easier. Problems 
and projects preferred. Extreme length of articles, 
3000 to 3500 words. Problems and projects ac- 
companied by drawings and photographs need not 
have more than 300 to 500 words of descriptive 
matter. Articles on methods of teaching, shop 
management and shop kinks also invited. No 
verse. We report within a month after receipt 
of script, and pay Yc a word, on publication.” 


Issued week- 
Not an open market 
as most of the material 


fournal of Health and Physical Education, 311 
Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. E. D. Mitch- 
ell, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2 a 
year. ‘We want practical and theoretical articles 
on health and physical education programs in 
schools—meant for the teacher, and preferably 
by people in the field. The magazine is the official 
organ of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation and serves its membership—we are not in 
the market for non-professional material. Does 
not pay for material accepted.” 

Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Jessie A. Knox, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “Material used 
must be suitable for use in Home Economics class- 
es. Preference given to articles by teachers or other 
home economists. No recipes, general household 
articles, etc. Cannot use more than 2000 words. 
Occasionally accepts short articles in series. Photo- 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 
present-day market conditions, gathered in the 
heart of the publishing world. a personal ac- 
quaintance with practically every olieer of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
guidance, and you can count on us for abso- 
lute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, 
Ida_ Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin 
Garland, and others 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William . Chenery, 
William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln Mac Veagh, H. C. Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. ’, Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 


Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 W. 42nd Strect NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COLLABORATE 


For my creative assistance, pay me only 22% of the eee coats. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid desc 
characters that liv original plots; true-to-life 

ete. Ideas for Ra and Stage Presentations; Book Lengt h xt 
on Travel, Fiction, Ps ychology, Current Trends and Problems. Se- 
ciology; Aut« biographies. c., also developed and re-written on & 
22% %o Royalty Basis. § may be submitt ted in any form. Only 
your name appears as the authe No cour or criticisms for sale 
Nation- pitied sales freyese acts Either I sell your script in its original 
version, or we go market via a Nathale Collaboration. For read 
ing and re ne Fh submitting a script for inrmediate sale service 
r collaborative assistance, enclos 1 for each 6,000 words or 
fraction thereof. After 24.000 we enclose $4, regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


Studio 101, 814 44th Ave. 
N. RALPH NATHALE San Francisco, Calif. “g 
Coliaborator 






















Since 1929 


Manuscript Broker 







as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want—to get ahead 
a ou want to make more 

if youw ant a career filled 
with “thrills and big opportunitie 3s 
or want to advance in your present 4 
position—read * “Success in Adver- ig 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earnin 

It alec expisins how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a pos ition in any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising > o goat this booklet should 

ove be an evening Ww ¢ 
gt our name anc oO this free booklet will 
be sent at once. . Lee 

















Chicago, ML 
Advertising’. and ful! information, 





Success in 


Bend FREE booklet ** 





Name ——-.——_-—____—_-—_-— ee 
Address ——______-—_----- Sac 
ty. en S| ee 







































SAVE MONEY ON. YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational NVELOPES! 25 $ Supplies ary Printing 











28 LB. KRAF AJ ENVE 2 #x12% and 25 9x12. $1.15; 
25 6x9 and 25 ge St 0 No 10 ne st No iT. 90¢ Con 
bination assor nt: 72 * Kraft lopes, 1 above 6 sizes, $1.15 

RANCONIA. BOND: 500 sheets 20 lb 1 900 sheets 16 Ib 

MERIT nes BOND: 500 sete 20 Ib. $2.25 500 sheets 16 Ib. $2 

CARBON PAPER: 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets 75c )0 sheets $1.35 

TYPEW TER RIBBONS: (Sta aching is 3 for $1.15 

COMBINATION SPECIAL NO. 8: 10 Kra 12 and 10 Kraft 
9x12 envelope 75 sheets Franconia lt ». Bond, 75 second sheet 
5 sheets carbon. all for $1.00! 

PRINTED STATIONERY 

-tdageseee — pate gh Combinat No. 30, all prin 


ted on 100 M 





writer needs: address 
Noteheads, "Bs M8 a Merit nd 6% env ‘- pes 
9%x12% envelopes, your address upper corner anc 25 Kraft 9x12 
envelopes, return address big type (Regular = $3.75) DE 
CEMBER ONLY—$2.00! 

Add 10% To All Prices If You Live West of Rockies 
Complete price list stationery, combination assortments, printing and 
samples free. We pay postage and ship immediately 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP, 41 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 





Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 
Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Minor _correcti 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar Proof read 
t 4 000 words, dis nt n 20, 
yrds Poetry lc per line Ir ries invite 
RONALD F. KEELER 
260 Glenn Avenue BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 











“A COLLECTION SERVICE FOR AUTHORS!” 


We are equipped to effect collection of claims of authors 
against publishers everywhere. 


NO COLLECTION NO CHARGE 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLEARING CORPORATION 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
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sientiets Writing 
Fin, \ How to write, what to 
a \ write, and where to sell 


Cultiva te your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
‘ Master the art of self- 


| expression. Make your 
/ spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into 


dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, i 
News Writing, Versification, 3 


Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our re 
i 
i 


DB. ESENWEIN 


staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. 
Esenwein, famous critic and_ teacher 
courses in English for those who need prelir 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi 
ence in the home study field. 





Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking cons structive criticism; frank, hon- 
est, practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
particulars and a sample copy of the 
W RITER’'S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 







Wrirer’s DIcEstT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


graphs. Reports within a week and pays from Yc 
to le a word, on publication.” 


The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tennessee. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued ten months a year; 
25c a copy; "$2 for ten issues. “Material must 
be suited for use by teachers, supervisors, or super- 
intendents, in fact for any one in the educational 
world. We use also material suited for entertain- 
ments for the special days the school observes. 
Some poems and songs. We do not want long 
theoretical articles which do not offer any solution 
or methods for use in solving problems discussed. 
We do need and use a number of articles which 
describe methods of teaching the common school 
branches. We could use some units of work on 
the different subjects. Photographs are occasion- 
ally used, if they have any special value from a 
historical angle or from an educational point of 
view. Pays $1.50 per article, on publication.” 

Reading and The School Library, Eiger Bldg., 
13th at Wabash, Chicago, Illinois. Armin N. 
Bender, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1 a year. “We are interested in articles concern- 
ing reading problems of youth; correlation of read- 
ing with the school curriculum; effective means 
of stimulating and guiding reading interests ; bibli- 
ographies of usable books in the school library, in- 
spirational accounts of successful programs in par- 
ticular libraries; accounts of successful attempts 
to enlist school administrators’ cooperation for the 
school library. In general, anything of interest to 
the school librarian and English teacher. Maxi- 
mum length is 1000 words. Uses only a limited 
number of photographs, and prefer photos of 
particular exhibits. No verse. Reports on manu- 
scripts immediately and pays $5 per one thousand 
words.” 

San Francisco Styles and Selling, 310 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, California. Issued seven 
times a year; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We buy 
very little outside material at any time, but are in- 
terested in seeing, from time to time, brief items 
about selling and promotional events put on by 
Pacific Coast dry goods and apparel stores. They 
should not exceed two paragraphs in length. Oc- 
casionally interested in good photographs of win- 
dow or interior displays of Pacific Coast dry goods 
or ready-to-wear stores. Reports on manuscripts 
within three weeks, and pays 20c a column inch 
on publication.” 


9 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Lucile D. Kirk, Editor. Anat 
monthly, except July and August; 25c a copy; 
$1 a year. Uses short articles, 200 words or less, 
for the following departments: “Projects for Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations” that have been success- 
fully carried out—preferably the “how” type of 
article; and “How Other Schools Do It,” a de- 
partment of methods used in schools which may 
help other administrators. Does not want ma- 
terial on classroom affairs or projects. No verse. 
Reports within two weeks and pay $1 for shorts 
up to two hundred words, on publication. 


School Management, 
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Writer’s Dicest 


.. This Announcement WILL NOT BE REPEATED 





for 350-word manuscripts 


on your choice of the three following titles: 


—_=> 


* WHY I WANT TO WRITE 
* MY FIRST REJECTION SLIP 


a 


*« MY FIRST CHECK 


THERE’S YOUR ASSIGNMENT — a very 
pleasant, easy one. Write from experience— 
use your imagination, if you wish. Any form 
—story, character study, exposition — will be 
acceptable to the judges of the Royal Portable 
Manuscript Contest. The veriest beginner stands 
just as great a chance of winning an award in 
this Contest as the most experienced professional. 


Conditions: Simple, Brief, IMPORTANT 
1. Use plain white paper. Write on one side only in 
ink or with a typewriter. Place name and address in 
_upper right hand corner of each sheet. 
Entry coupon (below) must accompany each entry. 
. Awards will be based upon the originality and general 
excellence of the individual manuscripts submitted. 
The decisions of the judges will be final. Judges, to 
be selected by the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
will include the editor of Writer’s Digest. 
. Manuscripts to be judged must be received not later 
than February 15th. Announcement of awards will 
be made as soon after March 15th as possible. Ad- 
dress your entry: Manuscript Contest Editor, Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
No manuscripts can be returned. None will be used 
without permission of the writer. 
Anyone may enter the Contest, except employees of 
this magazine, employees of the Royal Typewriter 
Company or its branches and dealers, or its adver- 
tising agency. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
2 Park Ave. New York City 


er 


oe 


> 


ROE eRe, E 


ENTRY COUPON 


FIRST. PRIZE $25 


Awards will be as follows: First, $25; Second, 
$15; Third, $10; Ten Honorary Awards, $5 
each. Total, $100. In cases of tie, tying con- 
testants will be awarded duplicate prizes. 


TRY THE NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 
WITH TOUCH CONTROL 


sarcecmmmnee rene 





SGU AS as 


Finest of home-sized typewriters. Standard in keyboard 
and action. With Royal’s exclusive Touch Control, per- 
mitting instant adaptability to everyone’s exact finger 
pressure. Handsome, Sturdy. Prices, only $49.50 and 
$62.50. Convenient monthly payments. See your nearest 
dealer. 


Pre ae 
pee ce 





This coupon (or a typewritten duplicate) filled out as indicated must accompany your entry. 


The following portion of the coupon is optional with you— 


I herewith enter manuscript entitled 


but may we suggest that it will show how you can easily afford 


one of these handsome new Royal Portables today: 
1. Please quote ode allowance on my 

Typewriter, Serial N 
Royal Portable with Touch Control. 


2. Please send me comppete information concerning 
le Typewriters, ng Se a of 


Complete line of Port 
dealer’s New low-cost purchase plan. 


The Writer’s Digest -. Bont 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
Entered as’ second class matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 


$2.00 the year. ol. No. 2. 





Royal’s 


in the Royal Portable Open Competition. 


» against purchase of New DeLuxe 


Name 
Street . 
City... 





Monthly 






































2 Writer’s DicEst 


Sells two more stories .. . 


“Perhaps you will be interested to 
Jearn that I have just sold two 





nce of the 





ave sold merly. 





To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 


never hear of an ex-writer. Once started 
iters keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
le, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or 


l at some flaw in technique, or some lack 








umbered thousands 

“Tf you could only write stories 
you writ you could be a 
thor!” In ei case, your future as a writer 
gely depends upon what you are willing to do 
ut it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty char 
‘rization, the confusion of dramatic values—and 
st of ems faced at the start by 

therwise can be cured. 


vhose friends 


successful 














The first Practic is 
Attitude. 
Master Writing — by writing 
Consistent Practice ar new, comprehensive id 


come to you in 
of America. It is 





‘ologies.”” It 
and taught by tive New York r 
based upon the vivid ard prac 
out so many of this country leading 


York Copy-Desk Method. 









you are maile 


broken 
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trying to copy someo 
ily veloping your ow 
distinctive, 

Let us help you test y ve abilities. Our i est 
ing Writing Aptitude T ill do it. It's free ly 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon I 
peper Ins of America, O Park Avenue, New 











; Newspaper Institute of America 


s One Park Avenue, New York 


out cost or obligation, your Writing 
t na Ps ther of + yA a] + 
st and further formation about ‘writing 


i 
1s promised in Writer’s Digest—Ja: 
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The Forum 











_ Results of the Wairer’s Dicest—Liberty Maga- 
zine $3,000.00 short story contest will be published 
in the February issue. This issue went to press 
before the contest closed. A number of very good 
stories have been received. 

Sir: ; ion a 

As soon as I read Arthur J. Burks’ last article 
I decided to put his method to a test, and | 
looked about the room for an object about which 
to write a story in the true Burksian manner. 
And what do you think I saw? It was Grandma, 
that’s what it was 
Now whenever I see Grandma I always think 
of gin, because Grandma never drinks gin. “I 
be old fashioned,’ she says, “but what 
enough for George Washington, is 





m 
was good 
good enough for me.” 

That of course brings us to George Washington, 
and even the British Empire couldn’t do anything 
about him! So I have to go back to gin again. 
That makes me think cf “begin”, and by psycho- 
metaphysical process that is none of your business, 
the rhyme about ‘needles and pins’ comes into 
my mind. But gin always makes me say things 











backwards, so I render it: 
“Peedles and nins, peedles and nins, when 

a nam sarries his subbles gebins.” 

Ha! Eureka. There you have a story by the 
tail. Watch me hold it kicking and struggling, 
triumphantly aloft. 

A gun shy young man saves himself from being 
trapped by a luscious young female by sticking 
pins in her and running away as fast as he can. 

Arthur J. Burks. 

Rhymes with Works. 

Dear God! I was afraid of that. 

VincENT B. WiLson 
Tuscon, Ariz. 
Sir: ~ == 

My new novel, “Jane Takes a Chance” was re- 
sed November 25th, by Godwin. I feel that I 
owe you thanks, because it was Writer’s Digest 
that gave me the inspiration and encouragement 
which I needed while writing. 

The Writer’s Digest is my idea of what a 
writer’s magazine should be. 





EMILIE KELTIE£ 
515 Washington St., 

Cape May, N. J. 
Sir: = 5 
We are buying short, short stories from 800 
to 1200 words, preferably around 1000 words, 
at one-half cent per word, payable on accep- 

tance. 

The only criterion for these stories is their 


entertainment value. We are interested in all 
types of fiction with preference for yarns 
patterned after Liberty’s requirements. 


Frank H. Buck, Jr. 
Redwood City Standard 
Redwood Citv, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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I'm Going 














Up--Are Yous 





“Dear Mr. Blassingame : 


I’m looking for someone who can help me write good stories, then scll them for me. 
ads look good, but so do others. I want to know about the man back of the ad. 
I don’t want to hook up with an old graybeard 


you make the mest sales for your clients? 


whose results are chiefly in the past and who is sliding downhill today. 


Your 
When did 


I don’t want an 


ex-office boy who turned critic and agent when his hair turned gray and his feet gave out. 


Who are you? 


Why do you think you can help me? 
é Pi r 


Inquiringly, H. J. ZIMMER.” 


AN OPEN ANSWER 


Dear Mr. Zimmer: 

It’s by what I’m doing for my clients that I 
should be judged as a critic and agent. 
However, the salt of questions pre- 
serves good meat and so I’m glad to answer. 
I’m not an ex-office boy with broken arches 


your 


and gray chin whiskers. I’m in my thirtics, 
a graduate (with honors) from two colleges, 
having my Master’s degree from the School 
of Journalism at Columbia. I earned my 
way through there entirely by writing—ghost 
articles for bankers, debutantes, manufac- 
turers, travelers; articles and stories of my 
own for The New Yorker, The Commonweal, 
The New York Timcs, The Nation, The 
Bookman, Success Magazine, True Story, cte 
After Columbia I wrote fiction under my own 
name and the pseudonym of Edward Black- 
mann for Clayton, Dell, Hersey, Doubleday, 
Doran and other magazines. 

3ut I also did some teaching in which I've 
always been interested (my parents met in 
a Southern college where both were profes- 
sors), helping two authors revise storics after 
they had been turned down and selling both 
to Pictorial Review. And there were 
other instances where, while doing writing of 


many 


my own, I helped writers sell articles and 
stories they could not have sold otherwis>. 
When several of the magazines to which I'd 
been selling either collapsed or ceased buying 
in 1930, I started a criticism and agency 


service as a part time job. It has grown 
until now it is a full time job, but I still do 
a little writing, having sold six stories this 
year—everything [ve wriiten. 

Well, last year 


I sold 235 stories—over 100% more than the 


Is my best year in the past? 


year before—and for the eleven months of 


this year I’ve sold 545 articles, short stories, 
novelettcs and novels to Forum, Story, Red- 
book, Liberty, This Week, Country Gentle- 
man, and 108 other magazines! As many 
writers signed up with me at the advice of 
editors and professional authors as came to 
A few others sell 
more, but who can show a similar improve- 


» > 
results ? 


me through these ads. 


Why do I think I can help you sell? Be- 
cause this year I HAVE SOLD STORIES 
FOR 83% OF THE CLIENTS WHO HAVE 
CCLLABORATED WITH ME FOR MORE 
THAN THREE MONTHS! Try to match 
hat! And I've helped others start selling 
hrough manuscript criticisms. There are 
ther reasons, but no space to list them. 
Send a story for criticism and see for vour- 
self what I can do for you. Fees: $3 for 
2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 5000 words: 
$1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words; 
special rates on novelettes and novels. 





‘ 
t 

¢ 
t 








If you want a valuable booklet on the tech- 
nique of today’s fiction, enclose a 3 cent 
stamp and ask for SHORT STORY FUNDA- 
MENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


550 Riverside Drive 





New York City 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outlined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on 
royalties received by our clients were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 and $125. Many of these books were first sales. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will han- 
dle your books personally. Whether or not you send 
in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of your 
particular problems and to advise you concerning 
them. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 








A Prosperous New Year 
to all of you from 


THE FRANK A MUNSEY CO. 


Railroad Stories 
All-Story 


Argosy 
Detective Fiction 

















| "WRITER'S NOOK” 





A well upholstered steel chair with 13 feet 
of book space, and 10 drawers for stationery 
in the arms. Swinging typewriter table, lamp 
and dictionary stands. Floor space 30’x37”. 
Light and portable. All on rollers and moved 
easily. Weighs less than 100 pounds. Chair 
adjusted or detached to fit individual tastes. 


WRITE, 


JOHNSON 
Metal Manufacturer 
908 So. Gaffey St., San Pedro, California 
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Sir: 

We have just completed arrangements with the 
Forum Magazine to join in with us on the new 
Red Badge Mystery Story Prize Competition about 
which we wrote you a couple of weeks ago. They 
are adding $1,000 for all serial rights, so that the 
prize is now $2,000.00. I enclose a copy of the 
prospectus. 

It is understood, by the way, that if a book 
submitted by an agent is given the prize that 
agent will handle all the other rights. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 


E. H. Dodd, Jr., 
440 4th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Sir: 

My company has just been organized for the 
purpose of publishing the Tuna Clipper Maga- 
zine. As the name implies, our field is the tuna 
fishing industry. We propose to supply this in- 
dustry with articles and information on the tech- 
nical problems they encounter. 

We are especially interested in articles of 1,000 
to 1,500 words, with one or two photographs, 
on tuna fishing, in the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
or the Phillipines; also articles the same length 
on navigation problems and methods, new devel- 
opments in marine radio, diese] motors and their 
developments. We pay one to two cents a word 
on publication, photos, two to five dollars. 

Please send all manuscripts to P. O. Box 663, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Byron Woops, Editor, 
The Tuna Clipper. 





Sir: 

We are planning to issue a magazine, “The 
Attractive Woman,’ to be sold to patrons of 
beauty shops. The contents of this magazine will 
deal with the attractive woman. We _ propose 
to discuss beauty problems such as the care of 
the hair, skin, etc. The magazine will also con- 
tain acceptable articles on style, the woman 
attractive mentally and physically. 

Photographs and articles which are accepted 
will be paid for on publication (Photographs 
from $1 up—Manuscripts lc per word). No 
serials. The page size is 8Y2 x 11. 

J. Huston 

Wuire Cross SaFety Service, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street 

New York City 





Sr: 
I have decided not to read your magazine. 
That article by Arthur Burks cured me of ever 
wanting to write any more. I don’t see why you 
want to publish that in the first place. It kills 
everything I want to look forward to in the 
Dicest which I have read for so many years. 
Lewis MeErrIr, 
Oxford, Ohio. 





With regret that we lose long time Subscriber 
Merritt, but we will not change our policy of show- 
ing the writing profession as it is; with its white 
heat enthusiasms, and its black moments of despair. 
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Both are part and parcel of our art. To mirror the 
profession only in its moments of triumph is dis- 
honest, which fact, we note, does not keep some 
of our ebulient contemporaries from an eternal 
frenzy of bubbling. 

In our February issue appears a sketch by 
W. Thorton Martin of Satevepost, showing 
for the first time; we feel, the feeling of the writer 
at the time of rejection, while the conclusion 
brings out starkly how everything is grist for the 
old mill.—Editor. 


Sir: 

NAME OF NEW MAGAZINE IS WESTERN ACTION 
NOVELS. IT FEATURES A COMPLETE BOOK LENGTH 
NOVEL OF FROM FIFTY-FIVE TO EIGHTY THOUSAND 
WORDS. NEW OR REPRINT NOVELETTES UP TO TEN 
THOUSAND WORDS. SHORT STORIES FROM ONE TO 
SEVEN THOUSAND. PAYMENT BY ARRANGEMENT 
AND ON ACCEPTANCE. 


WINFORD PUBLICATIONS. 
165 FRANKLIN ST. 
N.Y.C. N. ¥. 


Sr: 

The writer buying a ticket to Tahiti may expect 
to go to hell soon after arriving in our little brown 
heaven. This is the candid answer to the question: 
What may the writer expect in Tahiti? 

The blame for becoming a tramp lies with the 
man, not the intoxicant—which in this case is the 
perfume of the gardenia in an Island maiden’s 
hair. 

Of course, there have been exceptions and let 
us hope that you, starry-eyed reader, would be 
one of these exceptions. There are less romantic 
routes to woe than Tahiti where there is no blood 
upon the pavement. And no pavement. 

Because oodles has been written about Tahiti, 
it has become a trite saying that every one coming 
here is either a writer or an artist. But if he ex- 
pects to make any money down here he will have 
to be a counterfeiter. 

Everyone seeing for the first time, Tahiti emerg- 
ing from the lush dawn, is possessed of the desire 
to interpret that beauty on paper or canvas. This 
desire becomes intensified as the newcomer roams 
among the unspoiled native life of the country 
districts. However, the devitalizing sun, the dearth 
of accustomed comforts, plus sundry disillusioning 
experiences makes the visitor aware of the funky 
side of the picture. Should he remain through this 
critical stage to gain a more intimate knowledge 
of Tahiti and her people and allow his senses to 
dull a bit, he will grow to revere the very letters 
that comprise her name. 

One writer gushes, another condemns, another 
praises and it is of the same consistent Tahiti that 
they write. 

Most Tahiti writers prefer the personal narra- 
tive. Usually the diary of what glowing adven- 
tures befell our hero during his several hours stay. 
Such writings carry but little McCoy. 


January, 1936 
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BEST YET 


The year 1935 was the most successful in 
our many years of literary agency work. Sales 
were far in excess of those in any previous 
period, both for our regularly selling clients 
and for new writers who had never broken 
into print before. 


We sold a great many stories which the authors had 
tried to place themselves—without success. In some 
cases we merely submitted the 

Pt: manuscripts to the right mar- 
% a kets, acting on personal calls 
received from editors. In 
others, we pointed out weak- 
nesses—and had the authors 
: rework. This month, January, 
ee the publishing house of God- 
: win is issuing PRIVATE SINS, 
YS & : a book we placed after the 
author herself had submitted it 

in vain to the very same firm. Our criticisms, care- 
fully followed, made possible this sale. Another author 
had written an 18,000 word novelette to order, only 
to find it unsalable. Knowing our markets, we have 


just sold it for her to SWEETHEART STORIES. 





These sales are examples of what International 
service is constantly doing for clients. One very im- 
portant feature of this assistance is free resubmission. 
Once you come to us for criticism, you may revise 
and resubmit at no further charge whatever. 


It will pay’ you, as it has paid our other clients, to 
let the International guide you—give you tips, point 
out your weaknesses, sell your stories. Our clients 
appear in such magazines as FORUM, ESQUIRE, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY, COSMO- 
POLITAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, LEISURE, AR- 
GOSY, ALL STORY, SNAPPY, THRILLING DETEC- 
TIVE, SWEETHEART STORIES, etc. 


Rates: On all stories, articles, books and plays, $} 
for each 2,000 words or fraction thereof up to 6,000 
words; 50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. No courses or collaborations. 


YOUR FEES REFUNDED FROM OUR TEN PER 
CENT SALES COMMISSION. These fees—all you 
ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and market- 
ing service upon which our agency has established its 
reputation. ' 


Send your manuscript now or write for fuller infor 
mation. 


International Publishing 


a. 
Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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NOW! 


“The Writer’s Market” 


- ++ has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


THE only up-to-date, con 
v r’s market directory 
M 


Ma This has been checked an 
by hundreds of editors, by our 









and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of Mayr 
ket since 1930. his bock w ny 
new features by « in- 
proved the last edition on ev 

Why do professional writers the ld over leave 


standing orders with us to send m each new 

edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 

book. Study over its content 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction: classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U, S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for 
pears in The 1936 Writer's Ma 
from this book. 


magazine fiction ap- 
rket. You can profit 


ORDER TODAY 





READY FOR SALE 











WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

0) Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1936 Writzr’s 
Market.” enclose $3.00 

() Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 
“The 1936 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.0 
payment in full. 


NE cata aka pile a. Wie aides oes s be woe lk eS Rw we cote om 


My subscription is 


T] new [] renewal [] extension 
Wj new uw < ‘ €2 1 
















Too many chronicalers (accent on the chronic) 
obtain their typewriter fodder across a bar when 
old timers swap anecdotes for drinks. If a South 
Sea-hungry werld, drooling over each South Sea 
Island tale, only knew the extent these yarns were 
rum-concocted in the shady coolness of the veranda 
of the Bougainville Club! 

Counter-balancing the veranda-adventurer is the 
occasional visionary who ships as deck cargo 
aboard one of the cockroach-infested trading 
schooners, and, enduring the discomfort of such a 
voyage, visits isolated islands where life is little less 
primitive than when first sighted by the early white 
navigators. 

Some writers, the die young kind, striving to- 
ward a truer perspective on Polynesian customs, 
go to live among the natives. While this course 
is good for his writing, it often proves detrimental 
to the writer’s health. The unbalanced diet of 
bananas, breadfruit, cocoanuts, fish, and taro is nu- 
tritious to the Island-born but unsuitable pro- 
longed diet for whites. With malnutrition, ex- 
posure to sun, insects and licentiousness which 
living native fashion brings about, an intelligent 
white man goes shuffling down the road of de- 





generacy. 

Is the South Seas changing? Certainly it is. 
Wherever there is Time there is change. Only 
here, Time rides the sun while Change straddles 
a bicycle. Because the Islands have been retro- 
gressive compared with the swiftly moving world, 
the writer who believes he has a best seller in his 
system could choose no better locale than this for 
getting it out of his craw. To do the thing prop- 
erly, the writer should first become an Old Timer. 
How long before one becomes an Old Timer? Un- 
til tourists aim their movie cameras at you as part 
of the Tahitian scenery—then will you be an Old 
Timer. 

Writers weeping inky tears over the civilizing 
of this, our last frontier of Romance, may shut off 
the sprinklers. Tahiti still has no public charities, 
asylums, potters field, panhandlers, parking prob- 
lems, high taxes, lisping females, and males who 
say “lucky you.” 

Tahiti will welcome as many writers and artists 
as the 600 square mile land area will accommo- 
date. There are bamboo huts enough to house 
them all in real atmosphere. Just outside each 
door are all the trappings that make up the South 
Sea setting, outrigger canoes, spear fishermen, 
grass-skirted hula dancers (the real article) and 
turquoise lagoons bordered by coral beaches over- 
reached by cocos. 

Despite the bountiful writing material offered to 
the South Sea writer, the subject matter selected 
runs in a well-worn groove. That threadbare situ- 
ation of the irresponsible but high minded beach- 
comber beseeched by a dozen or so beautiful island 
virgins. Both ring false. If, by beachcomber, is 
implied a tramp glorified with South Sea glamour, 
then it is time for the writers to learn that this 
human louse is passing along with open sewers 
because both are part of Tahiti’s sanitation pro- 
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gram. As for those beautiful virgins, such could 
not exist beneath this throbbing tropic sky. 

Let us observe one of these buxom, burnished 
beauties as she squats on a pandanus matting. 
Wedged in her lipsticked lips is an American 
cigarette. Her luxuriant hair is haloed by a 
wreath of waxy blossoms. Her teeth are a few 
blackened snags. She has halitosis. But her body 
could be the model for any Venus. Her unshod 
feet, spread-toed and large, are marred by sores 
and scars. One writer noting her European dress, 
cigarette, and lipstick, will maintain that the Island 
maiden has become sophisticated. Another writer 
who knows her better, will tell you that the native 
woman has smoked long before her pale sister 
began playing with matches; while underneath 
that cheap silk frock is worn the native garment. 
In the same manner is the native religion of idoltry 
concealed beneath the outward appearance of ac- 
cepted christianity. One writer will be charmed 
by her graceful carriage, another will wince at her 
toothless smile. The first will be taken by he 
promising eyes; the second will shrink from those 
tell-tale feet. The moon-eyed scribbler will thumb 
his Thesaurus for flowery phrases; the pencil 
throttler with the upside-down smile will describe 
her in two words; toothless blackbird. It all de- 
pends on the arteries. 


Tahiti offers a field for many branches of writ- 
ing. For the bespectacled writer there is Marque- 
san Art and the unravelling of the mysteries which 
shroud their race. For the author with extra thick 
lens, there is Tahiti’s unsurpassed marine life, and 
the many-ologies for the scientific minded. One 
man found much in the poetry of the Paumotuan 
chants. Another fills volumes with fishing stories. 
Two other Tahiti writers have won world acclaim 
for their authentic historical romances. 

Thus far, all our humorists have died laughing 
attempting to record what actually happens in Ta- 
hiti’s daily life. 

Of the birds and bees I know nothing be- 
yond this observation, no money, no honey. 


For the writer with a Walter Winchell pen, 
spicy gossip is afforded by starched celebrities, 
wilted under the tropic sun. 


While Tahiti offers inspiration to practically 
every type and plane of writing, the greatest op- 
portunity lies in fiction writing based on fact as 
contrasting the fiction passed off for fact now com- 
ing from Tahiti. 


The shark-haunted pearling lagoons where 
naked divers somtimes dive too deep, the trading 
schooner piled high on the reef while it’s water- 
soaked crew dry themselves by the signal fire on 
a dazzling white beach. And how some rival 
schooner, attracted by the smoke signal which he 
interprets as meaning that copra is to be gotten 
there, will cuss the shipwreck survivors for taking 
him off his course, yeah, and charge them plenty 
for a rescue. And our ex-brilliant man, who, two 
decades ago stepped out of the world’s affairs, and 
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“Said’’ 


is a speech label; “John said” has no other 
purpose than to label the preceding or fol- 
lowing bit of speech as John’s. But using 
a suitable substitute for said, we may further 
the action of the story by indicating graph- 
ically John’s mental or physical state, his 
mood or attitude, or the action accom- 
panying the speech, thus carrying the nar- 
rative ahead. It will be seen, therefore, 
that said substitutes have more substance 
and value than said. 


It is the purpose of 


The SAID Book 


to provide action, picture words, vital sub- 
stitutes for said, and to classify them in 
groups, according to mood, action, charac- 
ter of the speaker, and the nature of the 
dialogue. 

Speech labels that are suitable in one 
story may be misfits in another, even when 
applied to the identical speech—and per- 
haps to identical speeches from the mouth 
of the same character. It depends, then, 
upon one or more of many things—the 
mood of the story or the speaker, the char- 
acter of the narrator in first person stories, 
etc. Spurned might mean insulting in one 
case, and not in another. Cried might ex- 
press fear in one instance, pain in another, 
and exultation in a third. And so on. 


Speech labels, or said substitutes, should 
be fitted to the tempo, locale or theme of 
the tale. Fast labels for fast moving stories, 
seagoing labels for sea stories, naive or ur- 
gent or passionate labels for stories to which 
suited, and so forth. The SAID Book pro- 
vides these for you, vividly, and indexed for 
rapid use—this rich little reference book 
is all but automatic! 


Let The SAID Book help you to push 


your stories ahead to acceptance! 





Says one writer: “I read one group— 
Ineffectual, Group 38—and a needed char- 
acter that had long evaded me leaped out, 
full grown and vivid. I thank you!” 





Writers and reporters, send $1.50 today 
for your copy of The SAID Book, Remain- 
ing copies of “Dialogue Analysis” will go 
free with each book, as long as they last. 
Postpaid. 











THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 


Dept. W, San Diego, Calif. 
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WritTeEr’s DicEest 





Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 


TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I'll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own individual 
attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I’ll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 








And then — if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, PH refund your money. 
Fair? 
Special rates for books, radio and _ screen 
lays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
ree booklet on request. 
Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 











$$3$$ 400,000 $$$ IN PRIZES 


A recent number of THE CONTEST MAGAZINE an- 
nounced prize contests in which more than $400,000 were 
to be given away to winners in simple contests of skill and 
amusement. 

Practically every number of this, peoular magazine carries 
complete announcement and deta of appr orimately this 
much prize money. WHY NOT GET YOUR SHARE 

The CONTEST MAGAZINE is today the leading, most 
authentic and largest publication in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to contests. Don’t keep on blindly when you can 
win by keeping posted. 


SPECIAL 60 Day Subscription Offer 


Send $1.00 for a five month trial subscription. It may help 
you to win hundreds of dollars. Yearly subscription; 12 
big, valuable numbers (36 pages each) only $2.00, or send 


20c for specimen copy. 


Address, CONTEST MAGAZINE 
UPLAND, INDIANA 











now, an unkempt wretch wobbling on pipestem 
legs, watches each steamer, but does not trust 
himself aboard. “The Islands got him’, we say, 
but there is much more to his story. 

That boy, heir of a wealthy New England 
family, slaving a losing battle on a copra planta- 
tion. Why? 

The leper colony with its lost loves and severed 
hopes. What heartaches are sealed behind those 
swollen lips. 

That grizzled salt turning rheumy eyes to sea- 
ward from his cottage on the beach. As a husky 
lad he sailed the Island in a day when the high- 
est compliment one cannibal paid another was how 
well he tasted. 

The ancient spirit gods which manifest their 
presence only to those whose cradle song was the 
thundering reef. Those who dwell beneath frozen 
stars know nothing of them. 

One by one, the Old Timers are carted to the 
burial plot where their stories are lost in the sod 
they loved, and writers sprain a brain over the 
old cliché plot of a beachcomber disappointing, 
(or not disappointing) the lovely daughter of the 
friendly (or unfriendly) chief. 

For the same purpose that Diogenes toted a 
lantern, Tahiti keeps a lighthouse at Point Venus 
to guide the honest, one-foot-on-the ground novel- 
ist into this port of commercialized day dreaming ; 
Tahiti—whose story has often been recounted but 
has never been told. Some of your readers ought 
to come down here and write it. 

Epcar LEETEG, 
Papeete, Tahiti, 
Society Island, South Seas. 


Sir: 

We would appreciate your noting in forthcom- 
ing issues of the Writer’s Dicest of a new 
magazine, “Parade.” Short stories, articles and 
humor of a high standard are desired. Good rates 
on acceptance. 


Parade, 
Architects Bldg., Phila., Pa 





FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT? 





novels, books, seri- 


or tell you why! 








WOULD YOU LIKE $1230.00 CASH 


This is only one among our recent sales! If your 

stories have not sold, the chances are you need 

some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as 
4 


selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
iF YOU GET assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
HELP — GET publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


RESULTS 2 WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 


write for detailed circular. We know we can help you sell! 


vor stor see, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


als — we sell them Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 
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Sir: 

We want farm news stories and photos of crop 
yields, dairying, inventions, farm inventions, farm 
conveniences, and everything of interest to rural 
people and for their prosperity, success and hap- 
piness. Also regular contributors for departments. 
Payment at regular rates. 

Editor, Michigan Ruralist, 
23-27 Sunnyside S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Sir: 

As the year approaches its end, I wish to make 
my acknowledges to Writer’s Dicest for the 
practical help it has given me. I am not far 
enough advanced yet to work at free lance full 
time, and I have a part-time job. This yea 
through market tips and ideas picked up from 
the Dicest I sold to 


Esquire—2 short articles $260.00 
Rotarian—2 short articles 200.00 
American Cotton Grower—1 short 50.00 
Rural Progress—1 short 42.00 
Fan and Family—1 article 30.00 
Time—1 brief piece 5.00 

oo $527.00 


I look forward to a happier year because of my 
DicesT subscription. 
GaRNETT LarpDLow Eskew, 
4757 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


Sr: 

I have just finished reading Donald Wilhelm’ 
“Writing for Profit.” This is the fourrth book I 
have read on writing which mentions the 
Writer’s Dicest as an authentic and reliable 
guide to the various markets. To tell the truth, 
before I became aware of the glamor in a type- 
writer, I was inclined to view magazines like this 
in a rather tolerant light. But since I have been 
writing (a grand total of twenty months!) I have 
changed my mind. WriTeER’s Dicest has been 
practically my only aid and I have sold six stories 
and one article to The New Masses. 

However, I wish that you could include more 
news about the “little’ mags. Ten or a dozen 
items a month would not be too many. Fre- 
quently you fall below that limit, you know. And 
they are my meat. The rest of the magazine is 
not my poison by any means—in fact, I like it 
very much—but I would like definite informa- 
tion monthly about as many of the “little” and 
literary magazines as possible. 


Lester G, CouEn, 
1534 Selwyn Ave., 
Bronx, New York. 
In 1936, established paying literary markets will 
receive more space in Writer’s Dicrest.—Ed. 
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CAN YOU 


determine which taboos are used by the magazines 
you read? Do you know what a taboo is? Careful 
analysis of taboos in all classes of periodicals is only 
one of the many invaluable things you can !earn from 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a unique series of 
eleven assignments. 

In these assignments we help you build up your 
tories, step by step, giving you careful and con- 
of your assignments is re- 


structive criticism. Each 
a detailed analysis; you progress 


turned To \ 


yo 
steadily toward finished stories—and sale >s. You actu- 
ally write stories constantly during the course. The 
personal work we do with you on these 


backbone of SUPERVISED STORY 

né grades, or diplomas to 
rts; simply the pains- 
1 make you write and 


ting service included in the 








Write today for more detailed information. 


Supervised Story Writing 
66 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offer s ;. XP ERT criticism and marketing advice upon 
ng stories, articles, poctry, THAT 

DE F T TOUC H that only experience is able to give 
heretofore unsalable manuscript. 

yack year after year for the con- 
which turns rejections into ac- 











tention is given to instructing beginners in 
technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, 
marketing — Bank and Clients’ References 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


GHES M. REEVE, Dept. D, Franklin, O. 


ae 








Happy New Year 
The editors of Fawcett Publica- 
tions wish good fortune to all 

riter's Digest readers for 
1936. Our editors in Green- 
wich, Hollywood and New York 
k for no greater privilege in 
1936 than discovering new 
talent in the unsolicited edi- 
toria! mail. 


The Fawcett Publications 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
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If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
ae See 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 


by Laurence D’Orsay 


is a “best seller” among those who seek careers 
in authorship. It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 
and NO THEORY. 





Price $3.00 carriage prepaid 
Se 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Beth beoks, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph them, 
f desired.) 











PARKER.STONE & BAIRD CO. 


24) €. 4 STREET» PUBLISHERS-~ tcS ANGELES. CALIF 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 








ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. 


New writers particularly welcome. 


Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 
or send for Catalogue. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sir: 

When I think what ‘“Writer’s Digest” has meant 
to me, I cannot sufficiently praise you. I have 
sold thirty-three short articles this year. I learned 
how to write and where to sell by studying the 
“Digest.” My contributions are regularly accepted 
now by two high class religious magazines and i 
write features for three newspapers. 

Please let us have more articles in WRITER'S 
Dicest from such writers as Lou Myrtis Vining, 
whose features and free lance tips have been 
wonderfully helpful to me. 

I have made friendships which I prize highly 
through the Dicesr. I am fifty and a farmer's 
wife. Thirty-three sales however small in one year 

not bad for a beginner, do you think? 
CarouinE 8. CoLeMAN, Fountain Inn, S. C. 

$25,000 PRIZE CONTEST 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., are sponsoring a 
$25,000 contest. Here are the rules: All stories 
must be written in the first person, and based on 
facts, and must range from 2,500 to 50,000 words 
in length. Manuscripts may be either typewritten 
or legibly written in ink, on regulation manuscript 
paper. At the top of the first page record the total 
number of words in the story, also your full name 
and address in the upper right-hand corner. Sign 
your full name and legal address in your own 
handwriting at foot of the last page of manuscript. 
Stories must be written in English. 

The prizes are in cash: First prize, $2,500; sec- 
ond prize, five at $1,000 each; third prize, ten at 
$500 each, and fourth prize, forty at $250 each. 
There are sixty-six prizes, all cash, totalling $25,- 
000. Contestants may submit more than one 
manuscript, but not more than one prize will be 
warded to an individual in this contest. Stories 
are for publication in True Story, and other Mac- 
fadden confession story magazines. All stories 
will be published anonymously. Contest closes 
March 31, 1936. Address Macfadden Publica- 
tions, P. O. Box 490, Grand Central Station, New 
York City, N. Y. 





King Editors’ Features, established 1910, 14 
Prospect Pl., East Orange, N. J. A. Rowden 
King, business manager; A. M. Martin, editor ; 
H. L. Allen and Jerome DeWolfe, associate editors ; 
Ernest Sennett, art editor. This syndicate wants 
practical articles, usually two to a dozen of 700 
to 1200 words and each in a series relating to 
today’s retailing methods in any of their many 
phases. [Illustrated by line drawings if possible. 
Usually payment is made upon royalty basis. No 
jokes or poems. 





KAIETEUR FALLS CRUISE 
38 Days — All Expense—$290 


Sailing N. Y., Feb. 14, on Dutch Ships through West Irdie 
to Georgetown, with Thrilling 7-day escorted trip thro 
interior of British Guiana by Autos and River Steamers, 
Mighty KAIETEUR FALLS Five times higher than 
Niagara. Wonderful material for_writers. For _full details 
address Dept. K, TRAMP TRIPS, Inc., 44 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter, 
You get the truth, 


© Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


© Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
serviccs, 


© POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Miffiin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 


© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if enything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 


A. D. 1936 


What will YOU do this year? Will this be another 
year of futile writing without sales? Or will this be 
your most successful year! 

PROMISE yourself to CRASH THROUGH and 
reach the selling point THIS YEAR!! 

YOU CAN DO IT!! Our service is designed to help 
YOU sell your output. If your story can be sold 
“as is,” we do it. changes must be made, we make 
them. We have the most complete service available to 
authors. Write TODAY for our free circular which 
tells you exactly how we work with you. 

Let us help you reach the SELLING POINT!! 

Reading fees: 50c under 2000 words; $1 up to 6000, 
Novelettes (under 18,000 words), $2. Novels (under 
75,000), $4. Fee may apply as part payment for criti- 
cism-revision if needed. Otherwise, we market tle yarn 
for 10 per cent commission. We pay all return postage. 

EDITORIAL OFFICE: Box 33, Station E, 
incinnati, Ohio 
Western office: P. O. Box 1837, Hollywood, Calif. 


Scripts will be forwarded from either address. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS & Consuitants 


Literary Brokers and Advisors, 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Will 1936 bring tangible realization of your literary ambitions? 
The answer depends largely upon whether, you employ the ‘best 
professional help with your writing and selling problems, or blindly 
grope your way alone. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF RESULTS 


Year after year these announcements have displayed my clients’ 
successes. Most of these writers were beginners when they started 
with me. Others, who had made a few direct sales before I took 
over their work, have through my market tips and practical 
direction, doubled, trebled and often quadrupled their sales within 
a few months. Each year has brought my clients substantial in- 
creases in sales, the realization of their ambitions to reach better 
markets—and each year has developed many new writers into our 
professional group. 

From January 1 to December 1, 1935, I sent my cients twice as 
much money for their sales than in 1934. These sales covered the 
entire range of markets—from the most prominent general-interest 
magazines, through the women’s, specialized and “intermediate 
slicks’ and every type of “pulp.”. In these eleven months we 
effected 55 FIRST MAGAZINE SALES for beginners ; we placed 57 
novels with the book publishers, of which 20 were FIRST NOVELS. 


LEADING AGENCY HELP 
WILL PAY YOU, TOO 


Whether you still have to make 
your first sale, whether you wish to 
increase infrequent sales or wish to 
reach better markets, my fifteen years’ 
experience will be of invaluable help 
to you. Daily personal contact with 
editors and publishers in supplying 
their manuscript needs puts me in a 
position to know what will, and what 
will not sell today. I recommend your 
salable manuscripts to editors who have 
asked me to supply such copy. If your 
scripts are unsalable, I tell you exactly 
why—and give you constructive re- 
vision and replot suggestions in line 
with active market requirements. 


IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER 


I charge a reading fee of $2.00 on 
manuscripts up to 2000 words, and 75c 
per thousand if longer. Books: 25- 
40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 
words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, 
$22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. 
Fees waived when we sell $1,000 worth 
of your work. Commissions: 10% on 
American, 15% on foreign sales. 


IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL 


or a writer who sells occasionally, I'll 
handle your work on straight commis- 
sion if you sold $1,000 worth of fiction 
in 1935; if you sold $500 worth during 
1935, you’re entitled to a 50% reduc- 
tion of above reading fee rates. 

Take the first step toward a suc- 
cessful 1936 by sending me your best 
manuscript today! If you haven’t any 
ready, write for full information and 











A few of my clients’ 
. 16 ° ° November, 1935 magazine 
market letter listing current editorial ciuieeagiane 


needs. 


August Lennivger or O82 
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